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The Truth About the “Texas Miracle” 


W hen the RAND Corporation 
issued a study last week chal¬ 
lenging the results of Texas’s statewide 
educational assessment tests. Demo¬ 
crats gleefully sent the findings to 
reporters across the country and set 
out on the stump to eviscerate George 
W. Bush’s education record. “[Bush’s] 
claims to accountability rest on half¬ 
measures and a hollow record.. . . We 
cannot afford to . . . [leave kids] with 
serious learning deficits,” A1 Gore told 
supporters. House minority leader 
Dick Gephardt asserted, “Students in 
Texas did not have better scores on the 
tests than other students around the 
country,” while his Senate counter¬ 
part, Tom Daschle, added, “I think 
really the so-called Texas miracle is 
nothing more than a tall Texas tale.” 

Regular SCRAPBOOK readers won’t 
be surprised to learn that Gore and his 
surrogates were exaggerating. Ignor¬ 
ing the political odor emanating from 
the release of the latest RAND 
report—the authors are all Democrats; 
the study examines only Texas; it was 
issued just two weeks before Election 
Day—it’s hardly the bombshell Gore’s 


A New Jersey 
Surprise 

I t must have chagrined Mitch 
McConnell to wake up last Wednes¬ 
day and discover that the New York 
Times loved New Jersey’s Republican 
senatorial candidate Bob Franks more 
than he did. Maybe McConnell, chair¬ 
man of the National Republican Sena¬ 
torial Committee, was daunted by the 
more than $50 million in personal 
funds that Democrat Jon Corzine has 


campaign would like people to believe. 
The 14-page “Issue Paper” compares 
students’ performance on the state¬ 
wide Texas Assessment of Academic 
Skills with their performance on three 
examinations from the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress. 
It concludes: “Except for fourth grade 
math, the gains in Texas were compa¬ 
rable to those experienced nationwide 
during this time period.” And how 
about fourth grade math? “The 
increase in fourth grade math scores 
in Texas was significantly greater than 
it was nationwide.” So the debate boils 
down to this: Are Texas students 
doing a whole lot better than they 
were before Bush took office, or just a 
lot better? 

There is another exaggeration in 
the attacks on Bush’s Texas record that 
has gone unremarked because it is so 
subtle (almost subliminal). Bush’s 
critics invariably mock the “Texas 
miracle”—a phrase they present with¬ 
in sneer quotes. But Bush himself, 
while obviously proud of his Texas 
record, has never once referred to it as 
the “Texas miracle.” Neither has his 


poured into the race. Maybe he was 
ticked off that Franks twice voted in 
favor of the Shays-Meehan campaign 
finance reform bill, towards which 
McConnell has vowed over-my-dead- 
body opposition. Whatever the reason, 
McConnell didn’t offer Franks a cent 
of NRSC money until Franks prevailed 
upon him to do so at a face to face 
meeting in mid-October. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer and the 
Times took the opposite view of 
Corzine’s money: While admitting 
some sympathy with Corzine’s ideolo¬ 


staff. Neither have any serious educa¬ 
tion reformers. 

As a quick Nexis search shows, that 
phrase is used almost exclusively by 
reporters, TV anchors, critical think- 
tank researchers, and, above all, the 
Gore campaign. They all use the 
phrase as if were common parlance in 
Texas. But there’s no sign anyone 
there ever said such a thing. 

And why would they? To speak of a 
“Texas miracle” invites mockery. It 
self-consciously echoes the much- 
maligned “Massachusetts miracle” of 
Michael Dukakis (absent the allitera¬ 
tion). Which is probably the key to its 
origins. The Gore playbook for this 
election called for Dukakisizing 
George W. Bush. And if Bush was less 
cartoonishly boastful about his record 
as governor than Dukakis had been 
.. . well, no matter, you can fill in the 
gaps with dishonest rhetoric. 

That’s one explanation. Or it may 
simply be a case of projection. Gore is 
so accustomed to claiming credit for 
his own miraculous achievements, he 
may assume that everyone does the 
same. ♦ 


gy, both papers found little to like in 
the way his money has permitted a 
machine-style buying of New Jersey 
political organizations. And both 
papers endorsed Franks. 

Since then, things have begun to 
change. A late-week Quinnipiac poll 
showed the race narrowing from 14 
points to 5, the closest it’s been since 
the primaries. The case for TV ads in 
the New York and Philadelphia mar¬ 
kets touting the two endorsements and 
introducing voters to Franks’s own, 
more moderate agenda became obvi- 
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ous. (Up until now, Franks’s ads have 
focused on Corzine’s money advan¬ 
tage.) 

In other words, maxing out on ads 
for Franks now looks like a better 
investment than it did a week ago. So 
McConnell announced to Franks last 
Thursday afternoon that the senatorial 
committee’s money would be forth¬ 
coming. Franks is now set to make his 
biggest ad buys of the campaign: 
$550,000 in New York and $265,000 in 
Philadelphia. That will still leave at 
least $900,000 for a closing-week blitz. 

Certain mistakes, though, can’t be 
unmade. For months, the NRSC’s 
stinginess dried up other funding 


sources, and left Franks fending for 
himself, with small subsidies from the 
moderate Republican Leadership 
Council and tiny donations that 
Franks had to raise personally, distract¬ 
ing him from the campaign trail for 
days at a time. McConnell will either 
get credit for decently acknowledging a 
mistake, and moving bravely to fix it, 
or he’ll be remembered as having 
applied to the Franks campaign the 
same tactics that Vladimir Putin 
applied to the submarine Kursk — 
launching a massive rescue effort at 
exactly the point where it was too late 
to make any difference. We’ll find out 
in a week. ♦ 


Scrapbook 


HUD’s Healing 
Touch 

L ast week, the Washington Post ran on 
the cover of its “Health” section an 
account of an $840,000 HUD program 
contracted out to something called the 
National Institute for Medical Options. 
The program pursues “alternative well¬ 
ness” therapies in public housing pro¬ 
jects, taking residents with problems as 
serious as glandular imbalances, battery 
wounds, and drug addiction, and treat¬ 
ing them with gemstones, incantations, 
and “goddess typing.” 

This goddess business, pioneered by 
guru Michelle Lusson, is based on the 
idea that your endocrine system links 
your body and mind. If your dominant 
gland is the thyroid, you’re a Mercury; 
if it’s the adrenal gland, you’re a Venus; 
if it’s your pancreas, you’re Aphrodite. 
(“But I thought Venus was Aphrodite,” 
you may ask.) 

We were moved to ask why liberal 
bureaucrats, who profess to be appalled 
that residents on welfare are left to 
make do with inferior health care, initi¬ 
ated this program in the first place? 
Presumably because they view it as a 
supplement, and will defend the pro¬ 
gram even if national health and pre¬ 
scription drug benefits become law. 

We were also moved to ask why this 
article ran in the “Health” section. Pre¬ 
sumably because the Post does not have 
a weekly “Waste, Fraud, and Abuse” 
section. ♦ 

Election Extra! 

T he next issue of The Weekly 
Standard will be printed the Fri¬ 
day before Election Day. So you don’t 
have to wait a whole week for our bril¬ 
liant analysis of the election returns, a 
special Daily Standard will be pub¬ 
lished on our website early Wednesday, 
November 8. Visit weeklystandard.com 
early and often! ♦ 
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H.W Howler 


W hile motoring along 
nicely in Roger Shat- 
tuck’s Proust’s Way, I 
was stopped when I 
read, on page 186, apropos of C.K. 
Scott Montcrieff’s translation of 
Remembrance of Things Past, that 
“many critics, myself included, point¬ 
ed out annoying bloomers and occa¬ 
sional excesses of style.” Looking up 
from the page, I thought, Ah, yes, those 
bloomers, God, they can be annoying, and 
felt a surge of fellow suffering with 
Professor Shattuck, whose proofread¬ 
ers, if he had any, left him sadly 
exposed. By bloomers, of course, he 
intended bloopers, a word that 
includes the weird and wonderful 
world of typographical screw-ups, of 
which Roger Shattuck could not 
know that he would suffer a beaut. 
But this is our world now. In publish¬ 
ing a book, every writer becomes, 
potentially, his own H. W. Howler. 

Howlers divide into those one 
causes on one’s own and those caused 
by copy editors, proofreaders, and 
mysterious forces perhaps best not 
investigated too closely. The worst 
howlers are those that one can’t really 
blame on anyone else. I once misquot¬ 
ed the lyrics from “The Lady is A 
Tramp,” so that, in my version, the 
lady “hates California, it’s cold and 
it’s dark,” instead of “it’s damp.” This 
brought me many new pen pals, none 
of whom seemed impressed with my 
suggestion that, with my change in 
mind, the song could now be retitled 
as “The Lady is a Narc.” 

People exist whose idea of a swell 
time is informing writers about typo¬ 
graphical and other errors in their 
work. I once gave one of my books to 
an academic, who called to thank me, 
adding, in his Mittel-European 
accent, with a really rolling R, that 
the book was “bristling with typos.” I 
thanked him, and made a mental note 
never to give him another. A professor 


Casual 


of engineering at Purdue took to call¬ 
ing me, usually in the evening, to 
report, in a morose voice, that he had 
found one or another kind of error in 
one of my books. I had finally to tell 
him that I didn’t welcome his calls. 
(Perhaps he thought his discoveries of 
error would be set aright in later edi¬ 
tions of my books, being unaware 
that, in my oeuvre, the rare books are 
the second editions.) May these gen¬ 
tlemen, as the Jews used to say of the 
tsar, live and be well, but not too close 
to me. 



On page 241 of How We Got Here, 
David Frum’s excellent study of the 
influence of the decade of the 1970s, 
one finds an odd bracket in a sentence 
that, in part, reads: “. . . well, it would 
have seemed like a throwback to the 
worst days of imperialism, [the hat, 
not the hairpiece!] when topee-wear¬ 
ing sahibs sipped gin on the verandah 
while talking condescendingly of the 
Asiastics.’” The origin of that bracket 
is a less than tip-top copy editor who 
wondered if by “topee” he didn’t 
mean “toupe.” When corrected, the 
copy editor, clever devil, put the cor¬ 
rection right into the text, bracket, 
exclamation mark, and all. I hope he 
or she one day comes to realize that 


Mr. Frum’s exclamation mark stands 
for idiot. 

Pages 241 through 256 in Ancestral 
Houses, Sonya Rudikoff’s book about 
Virginia Woolf’s snobbery, are pasted 
into the book upside down and back¬ 
wards. I’ve heard of books in which 
the author’s name is misspelled on 
the title page. Encyclopaedia Britannica 
some years ago printed a mis-cap- 
tioned photograph of Turgenev in its 
article on Tolstoy. Heaven knows, as 
the man said, anything goes. Typo¬ 
graphical errors, once so rare, are now 
scarcely noteworthy. Several years 
ago, Tom Wolfe told me that he’d 
heard there had never been a typo in 
the National Geographic. If so, I hope 
it’s still true. I don’t recall any typos 
in the New Yorker until fairly recently. 
My own manuscripts, I note, contain 
more typos than previously. I like to 
think this is owing to my composing 
on the computer, which has every 
virtue except that it doesn’t let one see 
what one has written with the same 
clarity as that which one has typed on 
a sheet of white paper. As for the vari¬ 
ous spell-check programs, they are, as 
everyone knows, the greatest of all 
faux amis. 

The great proofreaders of yester¬ 
year, selfless men and women of 
astonishingly active conscience, have 
for the most part by now gone to their 
just reward. May their tombstones be 
free of typos. 

Such is the prevalence of typos, 
that sometimes a writer’s personal 
behavior will cause one to suspect 
typos after the fact. In the 1950s, my 
friend Edward Shils, having learned 
that E.M. Forster was interested in 
publishing a diary he had kept from 
his days in Egypt during World War I, 
tried to persuade Forster to publish it 
in the magazine Encounter. Forster 
said he would certainly consider 
doing so, but then turned round and 
published it in Harper’s, where he 
received a much larger fee. Recount¬ 
ing the story to me, Edward said, 
“Hmm, Joseph, do you suppose in the 
epigraph to Howards End, where 
Forster wrote ‘Only connect,’ he real¬ 
ly meant ‘Only collect’?” 

Joseph Epstein 
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Teach Your Teachers 

atherine Seipp’s important testi¬ 
monial about her daughter’s mised- 
ucation in the Los Angeles Unified 
School District (“Public School Confi¬ 
dential!” Oct. 16) was a timely reminder 
of the scandalous level of unresponsive¬ 
ness and incompetence to which a pub¬ 
lic bureaucracy is uniquely able to sink. 

About 10 years ago, I worked as a 
substitute teacher for the LAUSD. To 
work as a substitute teacher, I needed to 
take an exam called the CBEST. I was 
appalled to discover that the test was so 
undemanding that a 10th grader should 
have had no problem passing it. Worse, 
though, I heard a number of test-takers 
remark that it was their third, fourth, or 
fifth time taking the test, with one 
would-be teacher saying, “All you have 
to do is pass this brutal test once and 
you’re set for life.” A local paper recent¬ 
ly reported that one educator com¬ 
plained about a new exit exam being 
contemplated for 12th graders, saying it 
was harder than the CBEST. 

During my very brief tenure as a 
teacher, I found an alarming number of 
my colleagues to be notoriously 
unschooled themselves. I was also 
appalled to witness the educational 
repression of Spanish-speaking stu¬ 
dents, who in some cases were made to 
listen to my lectures via a translator (a 
1998 ballot measure has since banned 
this practice). Less numerous ethnic 
populations learned in English because 
of the unavailability of translators. 

It’s sad to think that the capable 
teachers I met earn the same pay as col¬ 
leagues who must struggle to pass a sim¬ 
ple, high school level exam. Hopefully, 
enough parents and civic-minded Cali¬ 
fornians will understand that only a 
competitive education system supported 
by parental choice, as envisioned by the 
Proposition 38 voucher initiative, can 
rescue the state’s imperiled students. 

Gil Weinreich 
West Hills, CA 

Fill the Emotional Void 

C laudia Winkler’s “Marriage 101” 
misses the point (Oct. 16). Before 
society can dictate a life agenda, we 


must first develop emotional intelli¬ 
gence. Teaching morality and relation¬ 
ship skills is an admirable quest, but 
teaching those who cannot cope on a 
daily basis is for naught. 

Whatever the background or lifestyle 
of any individual, the ability to possess 
life management skills will result in the 
understanding of right and wrong, thus 
allowing intellectual thought to flourish. 
The intellectual side of our brain is in a 
quandary when our emotional side is in 
flux between lethargy and rage. Social 
skills mean nothing to children living 
with contrary examples at home or 
watching worse elsewhere. Teaching 
your or my ideal is not the answer. 

Children who develop emotional 



intelligence are armed with a strong 
sense of self-worth and personal respon¬ 
sibility, and become more naturally free- 
thinking, creative, and socially interac¬ 
tive, helping them develop lifelong per¬ 
sonal relationships. Learning becomes 
an adventure and choices are better 
defined. 

Without coping skills and a strong 
sense of personal accountability we have 
become a generation of Bill Clinton’s 
ilk. His inability to stay pure of heart in 
marriage illustrates that churches, 
schools, and families cannot teach the 
emotionally challenged. Until we set 
aside the “my way or no way” and “they 
made me do it” attitudes, teaching non- 
academic life lessons is a struggle in 
futility. All of us individually and per¬ 



sonally are responsible for our actions 
and deeds, good or bad. Reconcile that, 
and everything else will fall into place. 

Marcel J. van Rossum 
Eldersburg, MD 

Cash Back 

G overnor Bush could do much to 
preempt the habitual “tax cut for 
the wealthy” complaint about his tax 
plan by more properly characterizing it 
not as a “cut,” but as a “rebate” (Fred 
Barnes, “Whatever Happened to Tax 
Cuts?” Oct. 9). 

While typically a tax cut is an end in 
itself, intended to correct a perceived 
inequity in the size or distribution of 
the tax burden, here the proposed tax 
cut is simply a means of rebating to 
those taxpayers who funded our surplus 
the amount that was, it turns out, inap¬ 
propriately demanded of them. Under¬ 
stood in that way—and repeatedly 
referred to as a rebate to make and keep 
the point clear—only the most self-serv¬ 
ing of Americans would refuse to 
acknowledge the justness of Bush’s pro¬ 
posal. 

Better still, why not eliminate the cut 
as the means, and have the rebate be the 
means and the end? Without a change 
in tax rates, “rebate tables” can be creat¬ 
ed that produce an amount, based upon 
the tax owed in the current year or paid 
in prior years, that each taxpayer can 
include on a current return to reduce 
the amount owed. Opponents can still 
call this a cut, of course, but why put 
oneself on the defensive from the begin¬ 
ning by doing it for them? 

Daniel J. Sullivan 
Lexington, MA 

Al Gore Is a Machine 

T he problem with Andrew Fergu¬ 
son’s “The Metaphors Make the 
Man” (Oct. 16) is that it denies Al Gore 
the right to think seriously about the 
problems America faces. Washington 
insiders may know in their hearts that 
there is nothing that can make govern¬ 
ment function more smoothly, but for 
the rest of us, hope springs eternal that 
governing is an open-ended, day to day 
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Correspondence 


effort that could benefit from some new 
efficiencies. Learning from corpora¬ 
tions, for example, is an attempt to deal 
with modern problems that could bene¬ 
fit the country, and thus is more than 
just a metaphor. 

Jeffrey P Muschler 
Austin, MN 

Misunderstanding Ben 

H aving read David Brooks’s review 
of The First American , by H.W. 
Brands (“Our Founding Yuppie,” 
Oct. 23), it is clear that Brooks is tone- 
deaf regarding the music of science. 
Because of this missing neural circuit¬ 
ry—which absence, by the way, seems 
ubiquitous within the literary commu¬ 
nity—he misses the soaring spirituality 
of science and technology and hears 
only a “flatness of soul.” 

Because many scientists and engi¬ 
neers do not require the artificial con¬ 
structs of unseen beings carrying moral 
lightning, and understand the impossi¬ 
bility of a walking, talking soul, they are 
seen as hollow men and women by the 
closet mystics of the arts. 

Instruction in the eternal, subtle 
music of thermodynamics is lost on the 
tone-deaf. So it is fruitless for the engi¬ 
neer and scientist to attempt to commu¬ 
nicate the depth of feeling of (and, yes, 
spiritual congruity with the universe of) 
discovery and “workingness.” The 
David Brookses of the world are utterly 
baffled by a person’s lump in the throat 
while standing before the mind-cap- 
tured-in-steel of a locomotive (or a heat 
pump, for that matter). 

John H. Fox 
Tullahoma, TN 

I ’m tired of having my American 
heroes unjustly denigrated. First it 
was Thomas Jefferson. Now it’s Ben¬ 
jamin Franklin, whose studies, commu¬ 
nity initiative, and human relationships, 
even in youth, would put to shame the 
wasted hours of most modern teenagers. 

We can expect D.H. Lawrence to 
malign Franklin, but for David Brooks 
to say that Franklin lacked a tragic sense 
and moral gravity? One example: 
Franklin acknowledged his deep suffer¬ 


ing when he lost two sons, though each 
in different ways. But pragmatic men 
don’t nurse their wounds. Like 
Franklin, they become workaholics and 
console themselves through creativity. 

Nancy Ann Holtz 
Salem, MA 

The Scoop on Vietnam 

E lliott Abrams’s review of Robert 
G. Kaufman’s biography of Scoop 
Jackson (“The Last Good Democrat,” 
Oct. 2) glides right over Jackson’s par¬ 
ticipation in the betrayal of U.S. morali¬ 
ty and interests in the year before the 
fall of Saigon—unless it’s contained in 
the phrase about the not-too-many 
times “Jackson pulled in his horns in 
the mid-1970s ... to blunt left-wing 
opposition to his candidacy for presi¬ 
dent.” 

Those of us in Vietnam in 1974-75, 
hoping against all evidence in the media 
that Congress would give the South 
Vietnamese the means to meet the com¬ 
ing Communist onslaught, listened in 
horror at the news reports of vote after 
vote slashing military and economic 
assistance. Surely at least Jackson would 
rally a few Democrats to provide for the 
minimum commitment necessary for 
some small chance of an honorable ful¬ 
fillment of our pledges to the people of 
South Vietnam. But Jackson fell far 
short of the challenge, ultimately join¬ 
ing so many others in refusing our allies 
the assistance that was the sine qua non 
of a successful resistance. 

In the context of the most dishonor¬ 
able American abandonment of the 
twentieth century. Scoop Jackson 
deserves little credit, and conservatives 
who praise him should do so with con¬ 
siderably more qualification than 
Abrams provides. 

G.W. Scott 
Duncan, OK 

A Sic-ening Display 

I was fortunate enough to pick up 
the Oct. 9 issue of The Weekly Stan¬ 
dard while passing through New York 
recently. It struck me as a little disin¬ 
genuous for The Scrapbook to come 


down hard on the Washington Post for 
flagging a small grammatical error by 
the governor of Texas (“Anti-Bush Sic- 
ness at the Washington Post”) only to 
have Christopher Caldwell home in on 
the first lady’s mispronunciation of 
“kvelling” 20 pages later (“Split Ticket 
Rick”). Clinton should no more deny 
her “Illinoisan” linguistic roots than 
claim to be a natural-born Yiddish 
speaker. And wouldn’t her opponents be 
the first to target her if she tried? Just a 
thought, albeit one with a Scottish 
accent. 

John Edward 

Via e-mail 


I REALLY APPRECIATED “Anti-Bush Sic- 
ness at the Washington Post.” When I 
saw the [sic] after Bush’s “hone in” I was 
angry. For eight years I have been 
unable to watch or listen to our current 
president. I want to have a president I’m 
proud of. If (God forbid) Gore is elected, 
he will be another Clinton in my life. 
Bush may make grammatical errors and 
mispronounce some words, but he tells 
the truth and he speaks my language. 

Mary Ober 
Vista, CA 

W hile reporting the “Anti-Bush 
Sic-ness” at the Post, The Scrap- 
book insisted, “The Post owes Bush an 
apology.” You either have to be dream¬ 
ing or you have forgotten that when you 
are a liberal or a Democrat you never 
have to say you’re sorry! 

H. Glenn Irvine 
Streeter, ND 
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Nothing to Offer 
But Fear Itself 

“He now leads the party of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, but the only thing he has to offer is fear itself” 
George W. Bush, acceptance speech at the GOP convention, August 3, 2000 


ho knew that, along with his other attributes, 
George W. Bush had the gift of prophecy? 

It’s an extraordinary spectacle: A1 Gore, the 
incumbent vice president of the United States, at a time of 
peace and prosperity, closing his presidential campaign 
with an appeal to pure, unadulterated fear. First, shortly 
after the third debate, the Gore campaign and the Demo¬ 
cratic party went up with television commercials on Social 
Security, which may have succeeded in scaring some senior 
citizens (temporarily) away from 
Bush. If the Bush operatives were 
caught a bit by surprise, they have 
only themselves to blame. The Dem¬ 
ocratic national chairman had 
warned that, in proposing to reform 
Social Security, Bush had “grabbed 
the third rail of American politics” 
but “didn’t realize that we hadn’t 
turned on the electricity yet.” 

But the real electricity was turned on last week, more 
quietly, over the telephone. The Gore campaign began 
phoning households, especially senior citizens, with auto¬ 
mated messages designed to scare the recipients away from 
Bush. First there was the Ed Asner recorded message, 
falsely and repeatedly claiming that Bush’s Social Security 
plan would cut benefits for current beneficiaries; then 
there was the taped message from a Texas woman, holding 
Bush more or less responsible for her husband’s death in a 
nursing home four years ago; then there was the message 
from a Houston mother, complaining that her kids can’t go 
outside because of air pollution supposedly caused by 
Bush. Phone calls like these offer a campaign the advan¬ 
tage of flying under the radar, hardly visible to the media, 
and with deniability as to their origin (there is no disclo¬ 
sure of who is paying for such calls, while disclosure is 
required of TV and radio commercials). 

Fear is a powerful emotion, and such appeals to fear 


sometimes work. A similar (and equally dishonest) stealth 
Social Security fear campaign over the phones in the last 
days of the 1994 Florida gubernatorial election probably 
cost Jeb Bush a victory over Lawton Chiles. 

But Gore’s campaign probably made a mistake. They 
began the calls two weeks before the election, allowing the 
Bush campaign ample time to respond. Surely the right 
response is to turn the phone calls back on Gore as a prime 
example of his willingness to say and do anything to win. 

In fact, Bush could make Gore’s 
stealth attack a dominant issue in the 
campaign’s final days. The reason is 
simple: The flaws of Gore’s campaign 
reflect the flaws of the candidate him¬ 
self. And these flaws are in turn a 
reminder of the unwholesome nature 
of the Clinton-Gore administration. 

Clinton’s emergence onto the 
campaign trail this week is a further 
gift to the Bush campaign. If Bush has already succeeded 
in making an issue out of the character of his opponent’s 
campaign, then this latest development allows him to 
relink Gore and Clinton and to return, explicitly and 
implicitly, to his theme of “no third term.” Then, over the 
last weekend, Bush can sound a positive note, explaining 
that America needs a change in the White House, and 
emphasizing a message of bipartisanship, trust in the peo¬ 
ple, and hope. 

Gore is now desperately avoiding appearances with 
Clinton, but a focus on Gore’s unethical campaign tactics 
over the next few days can help ensure that Dick Cheney’s 
prophecy will come true: “Somehow we will never see one 
without thinking of the other.” If voters see Gore in the 
context of his fear-mongering campaign, and are at the 
same time reminded of his association with Bill Clinton, 
George W Bush will be our next president. 

—William Kristol 



Bush should make an 
issue out of the stealth 
attacks—the flaws of 
Gore’s campaign reflect 
the flaws of the man. 
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Who’s Afraid of 
Social Security? 

Not George W. Bush, despite the Gore campaign’s 
attack ads. by Fred Barnes 


R epublican senator Tim 
Hutchinson of Arkansas made 
an urgent call to Karl Rove, 
George W. Bush’s chief campaign 
strategist, shortly after returning to 
Washington on October 25. Televi¬ 
sion ads attacking George W. Bush on 
Social Security were airing all over 
his home state, and Hutchinson had 
seen no Bush response. Republicans 
were alarmed, fearing the ads might 
scare enough voters away from Bush 
to swing Arkansas to A1 Gore. 
Hutchinson was convinced of one 
thing: Bill Clinton would never let a 
day go by before responding to a seri¬ 
ous attack. Having voted to convict 
the president on impeachment 
charges, Hutchinson is hardly a Clin¬ 
ton devotee. But he credits Clinton 
with sharp political instincts. And he 
wanted Bush to act similarly, jabbing 
Gore pointedly with his own TV spot 
on Social Security. 

Rove did not share Hutchinson’s 
sense of dread. He believed the 
charge that Bush would jeopardize 
Social Security won’t fly. Rove gave 
the senator the gist of a fresh Repub¬ 
lican commercial that deals, partly 
anyway, with Social Security. The ad 
puts the issue in the broader context 
of Gore’s credibility. “Why does A1 
Gore say one thing when the truth is 
another?” it asks. “His attacks on 
George Bush’s Social Security plan— 
exaggerations. The truth? Non-parti¬ 
san analysis confirms George Bush’s 
plan sets aside $2.4 trillion to 
strengthen Social Security.” The ad 
also questions Gore’s promise to 
deliver smaller government. 


Fred Barnes is executive editor of The 
Weekly Standard. 


Hutchinson was satisfied. Yet the 
Bush response was minimal. Going 
low-key on an issue as potentially 
explosive as Social Security was a 
gamble. 

Bush is betting that Social Securi¬ 
ty is not the issue it once was. For 
decades, Democrats have used it 



ONCTV 


against Republicans, often late in 
campaigns and usually demagogical¬ 
ly. In 1982, it helped Democrats win 
House seats. In 1986, it was the piv¬ 
otal issue as Democrats recaptured 
the Senate. Most Republican senators 
had voted for a tiny reduction in the 
cost-of-living increase for beneficia¬ 
ries (later rejected by the House). 
This was ballooned by Democrats 
into a full-scale threat to the survival 
of Social Security as we know it. For 
more than a decade after that, Repub¬ 
licans balked at raising the issue, 
despite evidence of Social Security’s 
looming insolvency. 


Sensing a national desire to fix the 
system, Bush has proposed to allow 
workers to use a portion of their pay¬ 
roll taxes to invest in stocks, bonds, 
or mutual funds. This would be part 
of a more sweeping reform of the 
Social Security system to be worked 
out in bipartisan negotiations next 
year, according to Bush. Except for 
the private investment accounts, 
Bush has been skimpy on details. But 
just this single reform proposal has 
triggered Gore’s claim that Bush 
would privatize all of Social Security. 
And it is the basis for two Democrat¬ 
ic TV ads charging that Bush “threat¬ 
ens” the system. 

The ads suggest the $1 trillion 
Bush allots to the private accounts 
over 10 years would come out of the 
pockets of senior citizens. Recorded 
telephone messages read by actor Ed 
Asner falsely claim the money would 
affect “current” benefits, but the TV 
ads aren’t quite so explicit. One ad, 
produced by the Gore campaign, says 
the transfer of $1 trillion “would cut 
Social Security benefits for seniors.” 
The other ad, aired by the Democrat¬ 
ic National Committee, says Bush has 
promised the same money to both 
seniors and those with the new 
investment accounts. “Which 
promise is he going to keep?” the ad 
asks. “George W. Bush. His promises 
threaten Social Security.” 

The equanimity with which the 
Bush campaign reacted to the ads was 
striking. Rumors of a squabble 
between Bush and Rove over the 
strategist’s supposed eagerness to 
respond full-throttle proved to be 
untrue. Bush, Rove, and the rest of 
the Bush crowd are persuaded the old 
rule of thumb on Social Security no 
longer applies. That rule: If Social 
Security is on the table, Republicans 
lose. Now, according to Rove, it is 
just another Democratic issue that 
needs to be dealt with, but not 
dwelled on. “We don’t want to fight 
on their turf,” says Matthew Dowd, 
Rove’s deputy. 

What’s taken the sting out of the 
issue? “The paradigm has changed,” 
insists Rove. “Public opinion has 
reached a critical point.” More people 
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“Win One for the 
Groper”? 

Why Gore is right to be wary of Clinton’s help. 
by Tucker Carlson 


fear Social Security won’t deliver for 
them, or for their children, than fear 
reform of the entire system. The pub¬ 
lic thinks Social Security needs to be 
fixed. Bush vows to do that, Rove 
says, while Gore proposes no reform 
at all. Besides, private investment 
accounts are a popular idea. Bush’s 
advisers feel he’s immunized on 
Social Security. “It’s very difficult to 
pigeonhole Bush as a typical Republi¬ 
can on that issue,” says an aide. He’s 
styled himself a “compassionate con¬ 
servative” and a “different kind of 
Republican,” not a conventional 
Republican bent on slashing pro¬ 
grams. 

For Gore, the one requirement to 
make the Social Security issue work 
is relentlessness. And once the 
debates were finished, he was single- 
minded about it. The result? A slight 
drift in his direction. Polls showed, 
however, that the voters coming his 
way were blacks and union members. 
Two weeks before the election, he’d 
maxed out on those groups. For 
Bush’s strategists, this confirmed 
their belief that the Social Security 
issue appeals these days mostly to 
Democratic base voters—and not to 
swing voters. Gore may believe that, 
too. He soon began stressing other 
issues, first education, then global 
warming. 

So, in the end. Bush chose not to 
devote either a full speech or an 
entire television spot to defending 
himself on Social Security. Instead, 
he blended the issue into a broader 
speech on “responsible leadership” 
on October 26 in Pittsburgh. It was 
his best speech since his GOP con¬ 
vention address nearly three months 
earlier. He pledged to “confront the 
hard issues,” if elected, and said he 
wouldn’t “leave Social Security as an 
issue for others to solve.” It’s sup¬ 
posed to be “the third rail of Ameri¬ 
can politics,” he said, dangerous to 
politicians who touch it. “But if you 
don’t touch it, you can’t fix it.” 
Rather than queasy or defensive on 
Social Security, Bush was resolute 
and hopeful. This approach encour¬ 
aged Hutchinson. Maybe it will reas¬ 
sure the nation as well. ♦ 


A sk a few prominent Demo¬ 
crats about the relationship 
between A1 Gore and Bill 
Clinton and the word you’re most 
likely to hear, probably more than 
once, is “psychodrama.” According to 
those who know him, Gore has come 
to resent a lot of things about Clinton. 
He resents Clinton’s lack of respect 
for him and for the vice presidency. 
He resents Clinton’s secretive style. 
He resents the Monica business. He 
really resents Hillary. 

Clinton, meanwhile, didn’t always 
resent Gore, but he does now. Gore is 
losing the presidential race, and Clin¬ 
ton doesn’t understand why he hasn’t 
been called in to bail him out. The 
president feels rejected. His feelings 
are hurt. 

Officially, the White House dis¬ 
misses talk of a psychodrama. (“Psy¬ 
chobabble,” a spokesman declared the 
other day.) But on background, virtu¬ 
ally every Democratic strategist in 
Washington seems eager to point out 
that the “tormented,” “touchy,” 
“painful,” “complicated” relationship 
between these two men has hurt 
Gore’s election-year chances. They’re 
probably right. But that doesn’t mean 
that smart Democrats are taking Clin¬ 
ton’s side in the spat. 

Clinton appears to be under the 
impression that he could revive the 
Gore campaign simply by getting out 
on the road and making the case to 
the country that A1 Gore will extend 
the glories of the past eight years. 
Even Clinton’s friends aren’t so sure 
this would work. “When they’re not 
on the ballot presidents generally do 


Tucker Carlsonn is a staff writer at The 
Weekly Standard. 


more harm than good,” says a close 
Clinton ally. 

Clinton himself illustrated this in 
1994. In late October of that year, 
Clinton returned to the United States 
after several days in the Middle East. 
The trip, which included the first vis¬ 
it in decades by an American presi¬ 
dent to Syria, was generally consid¬ 
ered successful. Clinton’s approval 
ratings were up. By the time he land¬ 
ed at Andrews Air Force Base, Clin¬ 
ton, looking like a statesman, was in 
an expansive mood. He declared him¬ 
self “very optimistic” about the 
midterm elections and eager to start 
campaigning for Democrats. He spent 
the next week barnstorming the 
country. On the eighth day, the 
Republicans swept both houses of 
Congress. 

Gore’s advisers remember this. 
They also have polling data and 
analysis of focus groups that indicate 
many voters, particularly moderate 
suburbanites, would be less likely to 
vote for Gore if Clinton were to stump 
for him. Clinton partisans counter 
that Clinton’s job is not to convince 
undecided voters, but to turn out the 
party’s base, many of whom still 
admire the president. 

Under some circumstances this 
would make sense. Sustained cam¬ 
paigning by Clinton could make a dif¬ 
ference in a gubernatorial or Senate 
race. But his relationship to Gore, his 
own vice president, makes the present 
situation different. And how can 
Clinton narrow-cast on the campaign 
trail? Clinton might set out to reach 
only voters who already approve of 
him, but his presence inevitably 
would be noticed by voters who don’t. 

Which is the fundamental problem 
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with having Clinton on your side dur¬ 
ing a close election: For all his talents, 
he remains an embarrassing figure. 
Any appearances Clinton makes on 
Gore’s behalf are apt to be awkward. 
“What would the theme of the trip 
be?” asks Brian Lunde, a longtime 
Democratic consultant who has 
endorsed Bush. “Go out and win one 
for the Groper?” 

Clinton isn’t the first politician to 
find himself wildly popular with cer¬ 
tain constituencies and despised by 
others. “Ted Kennedy had 
the same problem when I 
worked for him,” says a Dem¬ 
ocratic political operative. “In 
election years, he’d tell our 
colleagues from the South, 

‘I’ll campaign for or against 
you, whichever does more 
good.’” Kennedy, says his 
former employee, understood 
how voters perceived him. 

“And he dealt with it in an 
adult fashion.” Clinton can’t, 
or won’t, do this. From the 
point of view of Gore’s advis¬ 
ers, Clinton is intent on forc¬ 
ing himself on the campaign, 
whether it helps or not. 

There is, of course, a mid¬ 
dle way. Clinton could stay 
home and help direct Gore’s 
campaign privately. This 
sounds like a pretty good 
idea. Except that it’s not clear 
Clinton, for all his famed 
campaign savvy, would make 
a particularly effective consultant. 
Clinton’s political judgment can be 
terrible. It was Clinton who, over the 
objections of advisers Bob Shrum and 
Paul Begala, insisted on delivering his 
disastrously belligerent August 17, 
1998, speech to the nation during the 
Monica Lewinsky scandal. More 
recently, it was Clinton who advised 
strategists in Nashville to make Gore 
watch the devastating Saturday Night 
Live parody of his performance in the 
first debate. Not surprisingly, Gore 
was spooked by the tape, and stum¬ 
bled badly in the second debate. 

Clinton is a problem for Gore. But 
that doesn’t mean Gore ought to pre¬ 
tend they never worked together. 


You’d assume that every Gore 
speech—whether about the economy 
or foreign policy or the space pro¬ 
gram—would revolve around a single 
talking point: “During the eight years 
I’ve been vice president, America has 
become far more prosperous than it 
was.” This is a simple argument. It 
would be effective. It is even, techni¬ 
cally speaking, true. For some reason 
Gore rarely makes it. 

Gore watchers attribute this, too, to 
the psychodrama. Gore can’t stand to 


be reminded of Clinton, even when 
talking about Clintonism would help 
him. “He wants to win as his ‘own 
man,’” says one Democratic strate¬ 
gist. “Why not just win?” 

The irony in all this, as a number 
of Democrats watching from the side¬ 
lines point out, is that in trying to run 
as his own man, Gore has often 
turned the conversation back to Clin¬ 
ton. Gore’s announcement speech last 
June, for instance, was almost entirely 
overshadowed by Gore’s own efforts 
to distance himself from Clinton’s 
marital problems. “They actually 
called reporters about it,” growls 
someone who watched it happen. 
“Gore’s message became: ‘Let me talk 


to you about how I’ve decided I’m 
against adultery.’” 

The other problem with Gore’s 
reluctance to talk about his role in the 
Clinton administration is that it 
leaves him little to talk about. For 
months, Gore devoted a large portion 
of his stump speech to his biography. 
This was a calculated attempt to 
“reintroduce” himself to voters. But 
the person who Gore reintroduced 
wasn’t very impressive. Gore didn’t 
play up the highlights of his eight 
years as vice president, his 
work shaping welfare reform, 
or fighting for NAFTA. 
Instead, he prattled on about 
his years as reporter on a 
mediocre regional newspa¬ 
per. He sounded phonier 
than ever. 

He still sounds that way. 
Except weirder. Gore seems 
to have decided that instead 
of talking about his career as 
vice president, he will talk 
about his personal life—the 
experience of being “his own 
man.” As the election looms 
closer, Gore talks about his 
Own Man-ness in more and 
more detail. The stories 
become less convincing the 
more detailed they get. 

Last week, Gore gave an 
§ interview to Queen Latifah, a 
1 former rap singer who has 
a gone into the talk show busi¬ 
ness. Latifah asked Gore if he 
had ever “worn leather pants.” No, 
Gore said. But he did once have a 
leather vest. He wore it when he rode 
his motorcycle. And boy, did he ride 
his motorcycle. One time in Boston, 
Gore said, he put three people on the 
back of it. Apparently that didn’t sit 
well with the local fuzz. “There was a 
blue light, and I can’t say for sure that 
they were coming after us. Just on the 
off chance that they were we cut 
through an alleyway.” The cops blew 
past. Gore lived to cruise the boule¬ 
vard another day. “I look back on 
those days and I feel like I’m very 
lucky to have survived.” A1 Gore as 
Marlon Brando? He’d be better off 
defending Clinton. ♦ 
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A Wynn-Wynn 
Situation 

It may be the most ludicrous congressional race in 
America. byMattLabash 


Neiv Carrollton, Maryland 

ohn Kimble, a white Republican 
running for Congress against black 
incumbent Democrat Albert Wynn 
in Maryland’s Prince George’s Coun¬ 
ty, did not initially envision making 
interracial adultery the flagship issue 
of his campaign. Like any perennial 
candidate, Kimble has plenty of other 
issues. He espouses a $500-per-year 
tax deduction for pets, because they 
“help children not be so lonely.” A 
part-time inventor, Kimble advocates 
handgun control through the use of 
his own “Intelli-Gun technology”—a 
sort of Lojack for guns. Most impor¬ 
tant, he wants to shut down “houses 
of prostitution” within a half-mile 
radius of schools, forcing them to 
relocate in industrial zones. 

But Kimble recognized a good 
thing when Dame Fortune brought 
Jessie Wynn into his life. Estranged 
wife of the candidate who steamrolled 
him in the last two elections, Jessie is 
now “chairwoman” of Kimble’s cam¬ 
paign. 

And lately, some 90,000 voters in 
this 58 percent black district in the 
Maryland suburbs of Washington, 
D.C., have been treated to telephone 
calls from Jessie’s recorded voice 
warning: “Albert Wynn does not 
respect black women. He left me for a 
white woman. Please send your dona¬ 
tions to Kimble for Congress.” Kim¬ 
ble has made available on his website 
four of Jessie’s recorded messages 
(sometimes augmented by pathos- 
enhancing Celine Dion background 
music) in which Jessie further relates 
how Wynn abandoned her and their 


Matt Labash is a staff writer at The Weekly 
Standard. 


6-year-old daughter (“I’m at my 
mother’s and have nowhere to go”), 
and how he carted off the “bed we 
slept in.” 

It’s not every day that the election 
gods smile on political reporters, 
granting them a reprieve from pre¬ 
scription-drug-plan minutiae to cover 
a race where a wife commits herself to 
the political annihilation of her hus¬ 
band. So what would normally be a 
sleepy, walkover contest for a four- 
term incumbent (accustomed to win¬ 
ning 85 percent of the vote) has 
become sideshow fodder for everyone 
from the Washington Post to Comedy 
Central. Start with the voluminous 
court file on the Wynns’ pending 
divorce. 

The thrice-married congressman 
kicked off the festivities, filing for 
divorce in June 1999, seven months 
after he allegedly left Jessie for a white 
woman. From there, all hell was 
unleashed. Jessie, a stay-at-home 
mother, claims Wynn failed to pay the 
$1,630 mortgage, and initially con¬ 
tributed a paltry $700 a month in sup¬ 
port, though he makes $11,390 
monthly. Wynn claims Jessie’s filing 
bankruptcy was pure “theatrics.” 
Jessie claims that Wynn’s U-Haul 
truck left her with only eight posses¬ 
sions (two pictures, a disabled auto¬ 
mobile, an end table, etc.). Addition¬ 
ally, Jessie—who clearly gets the best 
of the exchange—claims she is in 
need of food stamps, was driven into 
therapy, and was humiliated by not 
being permitted to ride in Wynn’s car, 
though he liberally shuttled his para¬ 
mour around in public. Wynn’s 
lawyer, Allen Kruger, ranking this fis¬ 
sure a 9.95 on a 10-point scale of acri¬ 
monious divorces, says references to 


the race of “the Plaintiff’s friend” are 
“the height of racism.” He further 
criticizes Jessie for working for 
Wynn’s opponent, whose victory 
would leave Wynn “unemployed and 
unable to pay support.” 

On October 18, Wynn was given 
some relief, gaining expanded cus¬ 
tody, while the judge opined there was 
no evidence Wynn abused drugs, 
struck his wife, or sexually abused 
their child (allegations bandied by 
both Jessie and Kimble, though 
Wynn passed his court-appointed 
drug test). Still, in his latest filing, 
Jessie’s attorney, Stephen Armstrong, 
allows the possibility that the “father 
exposed himself to the child,” main¬ 
tains that Jessie caught Wynn “free- 
basing with cocaine,” and that the 
child told Jessie after visiting her 
father, “Daddy is going to kill you.” 

While Wynn has suggested the 
judge “clearly repudiated” such “wild 
allegations,” he’s been noticeably 
silent on the matter of the paramour. 
When I called the EG. county public 
schoolteacher commonly known as 
“the white woman,” she abruptly 
hung up the phone. Calls to both 
Wynn’s campaign and his congres¬ 
sional office went unreturned. And 
Wynn’s attorney says of the alleged 
mistress, “She’s a friend. I’m not 
going to say she’s just a friend. . . . 
She’s really not a subject I’m at liberty 
to talk to you about.” 

The allegation seems to have Wynn 
on the run (if a candidate could be 
considered on the run whose oppo¬ 
nent has raised under $5,000 and is 
still, according to Campaigns & Elec¬ 
tions, a 15-1 long shot). Wynn recently 
skipped out of a Maryland Public 
Television debate with Kimble, and 
his October campaign schedule lists 
only four events, including a pharma¬ 
cy ribbon-cutting and a haunted 
house visitation. Such bashfulness is 
largely due to all the free media Kim¬ 
ble is generating; as he’s proven in the 
past, he’s not averse to stunt publicity. 
Shunned by state Republicans for his 
out-of-step pronouncements (he’s 
advocated a 10-year moratorium on 
immigration and once said he was 
seeking office because the “salary is 
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good”), Kimble, during his 1996 run 
for Congress, offered to pose nude for 
Playgirl after he’d lost weight, bought 
an ab-roller, and realized that his 
body was “a Cadillac, not a Volkswa¬ 
gen.” 

I catch up with Kimble at his no¬ 
frills split-level home, shared with 
four cats and a mangy Corgi, located 
in a semi-dicey area of EG. County 
where Kimble says you can buy any¬ 
thing from “ass to grass.” Sporting an 
Angel Gabriel haircut and motorcy¬ 
cle-tough facial shrubbery, Kimble 
escorts me past his impressive living 
room cookie-jar collection, up to the 
war room—a one-man campaign 
operation that features an auto- 
dialer, an American flag, a bust of 
some classical Greek figure (“I 
used to know who it is”), and a 
computer where Kimble does 
most of his damage. As he 
shows me the latest addition 
to his website, he gleefully 
rolls up the sleeves of his 
dress shirt, baring two wolf 
tattoos on opposing fore¬ 
arms. (A self-described 
animal behaviorist who 
also claims to do covert 
surveillance for the govern¬ 
ment, Kimble is currently 
at work on a novel called 
The Wolf Prince —“a Lion 
King type thing.”) 

Kimble is juiced after 
recently receiving a mysteri¬ 
ous tip from some guy named Ray 
who said he possessed a videotape of 
Wynn doing drugs. Since Ray failed 
to leave his number, Kimble has just 
posted a notice that he’ll buy the tape. 
The notice appears right under the 
$5,000 reward he’s offering for infor¬ 
mation leading to the arrest and con¬ 
viction of Albert Wynn for felony 
drug and sex abuse charges. Kimble 
admits this is a fishing expedition, but 
he’s no fool. He knows where his 
bread is buttered—with white 

women. So we are off to the farthest 
reaches of what Kimble already calls 
“my district” in his Ford Aerostar 
van, strewn with Whiskas Ground 
Kitty’s Stew cans and campaign signs. 
The campaign signs are of two types. 


One simply says “Kimble For Con¬ 
gress.” The other says “Wynn Left 
Black Woman For White”—also the 
theme of a van-length banner he often 
strings up when Jessie goes along on 
campaign outings, as she did during a 
crab feast at EG. Community College. 

Though Frince George’s is the 
most affluent black suburb in the 
country, large pockets of it still repre¬ 
sent Canaan only to liquor store own¬ 
ers and Keno players. This is where 



Kimble chooses 

to evangelize. Holding his anti-Wynn 
sign in front of Landover Mall, Kim¬ 
ble takes a run at a black woman who 
shoots a suspicious glance. “Y’all 
vote?” he inquires. “No,” she says 
sternly, wheeling away. “We have a lot 
of frosty people in District Four,” he 
explains. 

Kimble strikes out several more 
times with his A1 Wynn/white woman 
pitch, until he interests a black passer¬ 
by named Robert, sipping lemonade 
and eating french fries. “A1 Wynn left 
his black wife for a white woman,” 
Kimble informs him, “You gotta vote 
for me.” “All right,” replies a resigned 
Robert. “Don’t you think that’s a 
good issue?” Kimble asks, not waiting 


for an answer. “You don’t want to get 
the sisters mad at you. You ever had a 
sister mad at you?” “All the time,” 
Robert winces. Robert assures Kimble 
he’ll vote for him, then spoils the 
good news by admitting he lives in 
Laurel, outside Kimble’s district. 

Kimble’s attack pageant is enough 
to make one pity Wynn for getting so 
mercilessly demagogued on the race 
issue—or it would be, if Wynn didn’t 
so frequently do the same. A quotas 
fetishist, Wynn cries racism with great 
regularity, at one point even implying 
it was responsible for the impeach¬ 
ment of Bill Clinton, who was still 
white the last time anyone bothered 
checking. Likewise, in 1998, Wynn 
tried to scare black voters to the polls, 
sending out mailers depicting Bull 
Connor’s baton-wielding police 
force in a statewide effort to unfair¬ 
ly depict Ellen Sauerbrey, the 
Republican gubernatorial candi¬ 
date, as a racist (several black 
Democrats dissented). 

It’s an irony that’s not lost on 
Kimble, who, in a naked pander 
to EG.’s burgeoning Hispanic 
electorate, says that pan-par¬ 
tisan, post-Gingrich 

Republicans have lost 
“their cojones,” failing to 
go on the attack when war¬ 
ranted. It’s unclear, howev¬ 
er, whether Kimble’s tactics 
are working. As we post up in 
a Giant parking lot in Bladensburg 
with Kimble displaying his sign, one 
agitated woman demands our phone 
number, while another breaks into 
giggles as Kimble awkwardly incorpo¬ 
rates dated Afro-centric expressions 
like “perpetratin’.” Most others dash 
straight for the automatic doors, their 
coupons flapping, as they skirt gutter 
politics to take advantage of Giant’s 
everyday low prices. 

All this rejection makes Kimble 
reflective. “I hate to hurt people,” he 
says. In fact, Kimble might yet make 
an ideal 21st-century Republican. 
He says if his opponent wasn’t such a 
“dirtbag,” he’d simply campaign on 
the issues. After all, children need 
pets, and whorehouses need re¬ 
locating. ♦ 
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Next "Year in 
Jerusalem? 

No Greater Israel; no New Middle East. What’s 
next? by Tom Rose 


Jerusalem 

HE EVENTS of the past few 
weeks have forced Israelis to 
jettison fantasies of a “New 
Middle East” characterized by region¬ 
al integration, open markets, the free 
movement of people, and, most 
important, peace and security. 
Instead, they face the depressing task 
of recalibrating their national com¬ 
pass to reflect reality: Israel remains 
trapped in a dangerous, violent, and 
rejectionist Middle East. 

Yet, as desperate as the present con¬ 
dition seems in the life of this still 
largely unformed nation, it could be 
the harbinger of a new beginning. For 
the first time since the state of Israel 
was reestablished in 1948, there is no 
abiding or even ascendant ideology 
that guides her. The past month’s 
organized and violent assault against 
Israel has destroyed the last operating 
political idea to prevail in these parts: 
that a settlement could be reached 
with the Palestinians, and that this 
peace would usher in prosperity and 
stability. 

The state of Israel was the product 
of a political movement whose objec¬ 
tive was to restore the Jewish people 
to its ancient homeland, sovereign 
and free. The founders of modern 
political Zionism formed this revolu¬ 
tionary movement as a practical solu¬ 
tion to a very material problem: The 
Jewish people’s statelessness subject¬ 
ed them to persecutions and dangers 
they were helpless to combat. If a 
homeland could be fashioned, early 
Zionists argued, the Jewish people 
could be saved from disaster and even 
restored to national greatness. 

Like most things Jewish, Zionism 


long ago underwent its almost pre¬ 
ordained schism. One wing went 
right, while the other stayed left. The 
two camps, with their evolving values 
and political programs, have taken 
turns running Israel ever since the 
country was established. Yet at bot¬ 
tom, it was the initial Zionist vision 
that legitimized all the subsequent 
iterations of the Jews’ claim to sover¬ 
eignty and power. 

Israel’s first generation was too 
busy staving off physical destruction 
while developing the institutions of 
statehood to worry about much else. 
The Six Day War changed that in 
1967. Israel emerged from its victory 
tripled in size—in possession at last of 



Tom Rose is publisher of the Jerusalem Post. 


the Jews’ ancient and sacred capital of 
Jerusalem and the lands of biblical 
Israel, along with the Golan Heights 
and Sinai Desert. Israelis could sud¬ 
denly afford to dream. 

The two surviving wings of mod¬ 
ern Zionism have spent the last 30 
years developing and trying to imple¬ 
ment their contrasting visions of 
modern Israel. For a decade after 
1967, the socialist Labor party held 
political power, but the conservative 
religious Zionist movement made 
headway on the ground. It held that 
Jewish settlement of all of the ancient 
Land of Israel—notably the newly 
captured territories—would presage 
the in-gathering of the exiles and the 
subsequent redemption of man. Secu¬ 
rity hawks jumped aboard, not 
because they shared the movement’s 
religious views but because they 
believed that holding the 1967 territo¬ 
ries was essential as a bulwark against 
Arab invasions. The settler move¬ 
ment, spawned in the very first days 
after the Six Day War and later 
dubbed “Greater Israel,” grew for 
more than a decade and finally saw 
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political triumph with the election of 
Menachem Begin in 1977. But by the 
early 1980s, it was starting to decline. 

While conservative Zionists were 
executing the vision of Jewish settle¬ 
ment, Israel’s socialist Left was 
patiently chipping away at Greater 
Israel’s ideological preeminence. The 
Left argued that the only true way to 
fulfill Jewish destiny was to relinquish 
the lands conquered in 1967 in 
exchange for a comprehensive region¬ 


al peace. By the early 1990s, the Israeli 
public was tired of spending money 
on infrastructure in the territories, 
and of enduring casualties and world 
opprobrium in the face of the intifada. 
Israel’s attendance at the 1991 Madrid 
Peace Conference under the leader¬ 
ship of a Likud government, followed 
by Benjamin Netanyahu’s acceptance 
of the principle of land for peace after 
his election in 1996, were the final 
nails in the coffin of Greater Israel. 


That version of the Zionist dream was 
dead. 

It was the Left’s turn. Their post- 
Zionist Zionism championed the view 
that Israel’s historic conflict with the 
Arab world in general, and the Pales¬ 
tinians in particular, resulted less 
from the Arabs’ rejection of Israel’s 
right to exist than from Israel’s mili¬ 
tary occupation of Arab land. Ending 
the occupation, they reasoned, would 
not only end the conflict, it would 
usher in a period of peace, prosperity, 
and security for Israel unprecedented 
in the 4,000 year history of the Jewish 
people. This vision held sway under 
Rabin, Peres, and Barak. 

As recently as this past September, 
Shimon Peres was proclaiming the 
dawn of a “New Middle East,” where 
Israel no longer needed to worry 
about its borders, could replace its 
outmoded and offensive national Jew¬ 
ish characteristics, and should ready 
its application to join the Arab 
League. A new state of Palestine 
would take good care of Jewish holy 
sites under its jurisdiction and would 
afford full rights to Jews who chose to 
live there. 

Today, both visions are in ruins. 
While it took the better part of two 
decades for Israel’s peace camp to 
extinguish the political viability of 
Greater Israel, it took only two weeks 
for Yasser Arafat to decimate the 
hopes of the peace camp. Arafat’s war 
revealed that the Left’s success had 
been almost exclusively internal: The 
only hearts and minds the peaceniks 
had changed were Israeli. 

Now, without any fresh political 
visions on offer, Israelis are groping. 
Their country is in a state of national 
depression aggravated by ideological 
vertigo. Only one imperative is obvi¬ 
ous: the painful necessity of preparing 
for more sacrifice. After that fact, 
what? 


J ust as the 1960s taught Americans 
the limits of government, Arafat’s 
war has taught Israelis the limits of 
Zionist messianism. The core operat¬ 
ing premise of modern political Zion¬ 
ism, Theodore Herzl’s famous motto 
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Tricky Dickey 

Jay Dickey voted to impeach Arkansas’s favorite 
son. Will he survive? by Stephen F. Hayes 


“If you will it, it is no dream,” has 
been shown to have its limits. Just 
because some Israelis are desperate to 
live in peace does not mean they can. 
Just because some Israelis thought 
their biblical obligation to settle all 
the land of Israel was more powerful 
than the forces that opposed them 
didn’t mean it was. 

Now, chastened, adjusting their 
sights to newly understood limits, 
Israelis must attempt something new. 
They must recast their ambitions to 
accomplish the real instead of striving 
after the illusive. Freed from the bur¬ 
den of grandiose visions and horizon¬ 
stretching dreams, Israelis have been 
given the chance to refocus their ener¬ 
gies on taking tangible steps to 
improve themselves and their coun¬ 
try. 

Comprising Jews from more than 
80 countries, speaking more than 150 
languages, Israeli society is still in its 
formative stage. Israel’s political, 
social, and religious systems have so 
far been more accommodating of divi¬ 
sion than conducive to unity. But now 
Israelis have an impetus to think 
about how to build themselves up by 
working together. The current 
moment of ideological confusion 
could lead to efforts to encourage civil 
behavior, to limit the role of a corro¬ 
sive public sector, to expand individ¬ 
ual rights, and to foster a Judaism at 
once strong and tolerant. Perhaps 
Israelis can begin to lay the ground¬ 
work for a more modest yet profound 
Zionism. 

The overriding responsibility of 
Israel’s next government must be the 
defense of its territory and citizens 
against a hostile and increasingly mil¬ 
itant enemy. Israelis therefore must 
once again ready themselves for strug¬ 
gle and sacrifice. But beyond mere 
survival, Israel needs a reconstructed 
Zionism born of hope for the future, 
pride in the past, and acceptance of 
the present. While Ehud Barak’s days 
as prime minister are numbered, the 
question of who and what should 
replace him remains unanswered. 
Elections can be won without guiding 
visions. Futures can’t be built without 
them. ♦ 


Murfreesboro , Arkansas 
ONGRESSMAN Jay Dickey, who 
represents the south Arkansas 
district where Bill Clinton 
grew up, thinks the president is out to 
get him. Dickey voted for impeach¬ 
ment despite what he calls “White 
House threats,” numerous warnings of 
a vigorous campaign to unseat him in 
this election. “You won’t tear me away 
from my conscience,” Dickey re¬ 
sponded on his website, even though 
“you may tear me away from my con- 


Stephen F. Hayes last wrote for The Weekly 
Standard about the congressional race in 
Florida’s Third District. 


stituents.” Clinton and the Democrat¬ 
ic party would like to do just that. 

“That’s why Jay’s having to dig so 
much,” says James D. Smith on a 
recent Saturday in Murfreesboro 
where Dickey is addressing about 50 
supporters in front of the Pike County 
courthouse. Smith, who is wearing a 
blue worksuit smeared with what 
appears to be blood, says he has taken 
time off from his job as a meat proces¬ 
sor to be here. He worries that the 
president’s work on behalf of Dickey’s 
challenger may prove decisive. “That 
sucker’s coming after him.” 

“That sucker” was recently the star 
attraction at a lucrative fund-raiser for 
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state senator Mike Ross, Dickey’s 
Democratic challenger, at the Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., home of former Clinton 
chief of staff Mack McLarty (also a 
onetime resident of Arkansas’s Fourth 
District). The president was scheduled 
to attend a second fund-raiser when 
violence erupted in the Middle East. 
Clinton nevertheless found time while 
making telephone calls to Arafat and 
others to place a call for Ross. 

“I just know that if Mike Ross gets 
enough financial support to be able to 
compete with this avalanche of special 
interest money that’s being spent 
against him,” Clinton said by phone, 
“the voters in south Arkansas will vote 
for him.” Thanking him for his sup¬ 
port, Ross told the president, “We’re 
going to win it for you.” The latest 
polls show the race is dead even. But it 
is an unusual race, says Ross. The 
Fourth District, he says, is the most 
Democratic district in which a Repub¬ 
lican is running for reelection. 

Gary Johnson, who happens to live 
in the small Hope, Arkansas, house at 
321 E. 13th Street that was Clinton’s 
childhood home, makes a similar 
point. Asked why he supports Ross, 
Johnson says, “I don’t, to be honest, I 
don’t exactly know where he is on all 
the issues. This is a highly Democratic 
area and people have traditionally 
always voted for Democrats.” 

This, obviously, is a problem for 
Dickey. Since taking office in 1992, he 
has won crossover support from many 
soft Democrats, a task made easier by a 
string of relatively weak challengers. 
Ross, though, is not weak. Folksy and 
articulate, he speaks easily and intelli¬ 
gently on a wide range of issues. He is 
a moderate Democrat whose positions 
seem to be a good fit for this district. 

Ross makes standard Democratic 
arguments on issues such as prescrip¬ 
tion drugs, Social Security, and school 
choice. And he is relying heavily on 
labor support to stay competitive. Yet 
he has received an A+ rating from the 
National Rifle Association. And 
though he is pro-choice, he favors 
parental notification and opposes fed¬ 
eral funding of abortions and would 
vote to ban partial-birth abortion. 

Dickey, for his part, is focusing on 



dium.” Dickey bristles when told 
about Ross’s comments. “That sorta 
shows that he doesn’t know anything 
about legislation and the Appropria¬ 
tions Committee.” 

Local Democrats are mindful of the 
fact that, aside from raising money, 
Clinton could help Ross by reaching 
out to black voters like the ones at the 
football game. “If he walked in here 
right now, they’d go nuts,” says Shane 
Broadway, the Democratic speaker- 
designate of the Arkansas State House. 
“They love him.” 

Dickey may be vulnerable on this 
score. He raised eyebrows last winter 
when black farmers from his district 
implored him to expedite payments 
from a discrimination settlement they 
had won from the Department of 
Agriculture. Dickey, known for his 
candor, told the group it was unlikely 
Republicans would help them since 
the group had worked against Dickey 
in past elections. “They’ll say, ‘You 
want us to take away from projects that 
serve our base, and give it to people 
who not only don’t vote for you but 
who work for your defeat?’ ” he said to 
a local reporter. “It’s a miracle I can 
get anything done for them.” 

The farmers were outraged. Dick¬ 
ey tried to save face by introducing a 
resolution calling for accelerated pay¬ 
ments. The resolution failed, largely 
because of the unanimous opposition 
of the Congressional Black Caucus, 
looking to rip Dickey for the flip-flop. 
The local chapter of the Black Farmers 
and Agriculturalists Association end¬ 
ed up endorsing Dickey, but the 
national organization supports Ross. 

Dickey sees himself as something of 
a victim, and argues that many of his 
black constituents will not look past 
his party affiliation. “What I’m fight¬ 
ing is political profiling, even among 
friends from before I was elected,” says 
Dickey. “It’s like some cylinders are 
missing.” 

Unfortunately for Dickey, there 
may be just enough time for Clinton to 
make good on those “White House 
threats.” Late last week, several news¬ 
papers reported Clinton would be on 
the road stumping for Democrats in 
key states, including Arkansas. ♦ 


more. “I’ll say like Ronald Reagan 
said, ‘Ya ain’t seen nothin’ yet.’ ” 

That evening, Dickey is one of 
three featured speakers at the dedica¬ 
tion of a new football stadium at the 
University of Arkansas-Pine Bluff. 
Dickey raised nearly $1.3 million in 
private gifts for the undertaking. He 
has gotten $7.5 million in federal dol¬ 
lars for other projects at this historical¬ 
ly black school, but the stadium was 
built without any federal money. 

According to challenger Mike Ross, 
that is a problem. “He didn’t get one 
dime in federal funds for this stadi¬ 
um,” Ross says, standing just feet away 
from Dickey in the chancellor’s sky- 
box. “And I voted for the bill [in the 
state Senate] that helped fund this sta¬ 


pork and his own ability to deliver it 
as a member of the Appropriations 
Committee. “I say to the members . . . 
‘We don’t want what’s fair, we want 
what we can get,’” he boasts to the 
crowd circled around him in Mur¬ 
freesboro. “I’m in the room when they 
start printin’ the money. It’s a lot easier 
to put in at that stage than it is later 
on.” After ticking off a long list of fed¬ 
erally funded projects he won this 
term, Dickey smiles and promises 
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Small Politics, Big Issues 


America faces momentous choices. 

Why aren't the candidates discussing them? 


By Eric Cohen 

n a recent interview, Daniel Patrick Moynihan com¬ 
pared the United States of 2000 to Rome in its gold¬ 
en age, mere decades before its fall. “Enjoy what joy 
we have,” said Moynihan, “and expect things to be 
worse.” The comparison to Rome is apt: America, 
like Rome, is enjoying a festival of wealth; America, like 
Rome, is the only world power, spreading its culture and 
technology around the globe, sometimes for better, often 
for worse; and America, like Rome, risks the contraction of 
soul that comes with material ease—what Tocqueville 
called the reign of “petty desires” and Francis Fukuyama 
has latterly described as the triumph of the “Last Man”—a 
morally stunted individual, unconcerned, unaware, self- 
satisfied, and small. 

For now, America’s moral sentiments are not dead. We 
are still a compassionate people—even if our compassion is 
often little more than an extension of our self-love to others, 
a kind of narcissism for everybody. We are still moved by 
injustice—even if we reject shame and external judgment as 
affronts to our autonomy, and therefore devalue justice as a 
moral idea. But American compassion is unfocused and 
untested; and moral feeling alone cannot replace what Lin¬ 
coln called “the sober quarry of reason” or what John 
McCain, in his failed presidential bid, called the “willing¬ 
ness to commit oneself to causes greater than self-interest.” 


Eric Cohen is managing editor of the Public Interest. 


Just what these “great causes” are and what they would 
mean for everyday, affluent Americans remains unclear. 
The result has been an election about mostly “petty 
desires”—a battle, it often appears, of dueling insurance 
men arguing the details of their “plans,” rather than 
would-be presidents who understand the moment in his¬ 
tory they would help define. Both Vice President Gore 
and Governor Bush have articulated the need “to give 
prosperity a purpose,” as Bush put it, to seek meaning 
beyond wealth. But neither has clarified the choices that 
lie ahead—between rival concepts of technological civi¬ 
lization and American power in the post-Cold War age, 
between American narcissism and American greatness, 
between an unchallenged ethic of autonomy and an ethic 
of self-restraint and self-sacrifice, between an unbridled 
genetic quest to liberate man from the perils of existence 
and the restoration of a commitment to reverence and 
virtue grounded in religion or philosophy. 

Neither Bush nor Gore has even suggested to the 
nation—perhaps for fear of offending the sensitivities of 
Oprah Winfrey’s America—that there may be dangers 
ahead. A1 Gore may believe we are, as he wrote in his 
book, on the brink of a “civilizational crisis” because of 
our degradation of the environment—but this theme has 
taken a back seat in his campaign to a series of citizen-as- 
consumer policy proposals, such as releasing more oil 
from the strategic petroleum reserve. And Bush, the man 
of faith, has repeatedly shared his commitment to the 
golden rule—but he has retreated from actually trying to 
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change the minds (or more likely, the feelings) of the 
nation on moral issues like abortion, preferring to say sim¬ 
ply that “reasonable people disagree.” And so, our politi¬ 
cal leaders, like the American public, shrink from hard 
judgments at the very moment for which American civi¬ 
lization will be ultimately judged. 

The battle of trivialities does not imply that a Gore 
presidency and a Bush presidency would be indistinguish¬ 
able. But the election does seem to demonstrate either an 
unwillingness or an inability to reflect seriously on the 
meaning of the differences between the candidates—the 
most obvious ones being over abortion, the Supreme 
Court, and the environment. Policy questions like paying 
down the national debt, cutting marginal tax rates, and 
creating a Social Security lockbox have their own impor¬ 
tance, and it is the function of politics to deal with them. 
But they are not by themselves the substance of politics, if 
politics is to be about the reinvigoration of the American 
idea. The terms of the debates on these issues have been 
pragmatic: Which plan will work better? Which will give 
me more? Such debates are the privilege of those who live 
in gilded, seamless times—which, history teaches us, do 
not last forever. And when times change, we will need 
more than wonkish minds; we will require, instead, what 
the Greeks called “practical wisdom,” the ability to see 
just ends and discern just means, which requires in turn a 
moral philosophy of the just civilization, the good society, 
and the good life. 

But Americans as a whole have only a remote under¬ 
standing of American civilization. The best and the 
brightest have no sense of American history. They neither 
love America nor know her well enough to criticize her 
wisely—a frightening prospect for a nation at the apex of 
its power in the world, and at a time when the blazing fire 
of American invention demands the leadership of states¬ 
men. 

What are the ideological and moral questions of our 
times? What are the rival concepts of civilization? What 
would a reformation of American politics and a reinvigo¬ 
ration of the American idea look like? What are the dan¬ 
gers ahead? And does America—do its leaders, its people, 
its culture, its politics—have the wisdom and spiritedness 
to deal with them? 

These big challenges arise in the context of two events, 
whose significance we are far from having fathomed: the 
American victory in the Cold War and the technological 
revolution, notably in genetics and biotechnology, that is 
only just beginning. 

It is routinely said that “we are all capitalists now.” To 
the extent that this is true, it means that mainstream 
America is pro-prosperity. There is a new consensus hold¬ 
ing that wealth is good, that wealth-creation is not the 


product of any single ethic, and that technology, trade, 
and entrepreneurship are the keys to wealth. Democrats 
are still more willing to use government—and therefore to 
restrict business—for certain social ends. But no one in 
the mainstream of American politics—or in liberal 
democracies around the world—now believes that govern¬ 
ment control of the economy is more effective than free 
enterprise at creating wealth. This has, of course, not 
always been the case; and it is only the American triumph 
in the Cold War that has killed the appeal of central con¬ 
trol of the economy. Today, those who would expand gov¬ 
ernment regulation or social programs want to do so not 
to direct economic growth but to promote social ends— 
such as saving the environment, protecting civil rights, or 
using the welfare state to help the poor. 

Modern Republicans, of course, have always been pro¬ 
business and pro-enterprise. Throughout the Cold War, 
conservatives embraced capitalism—some more enthusi¬ 
astically than others—as the moral alternative to the total¬ 
itarian state and as the key to creating the necessary 
wealth and power to defeat the Soviet Union. But in the 
aftermath of the Cold War and with the revolutionary 
emergence of techno-capitalism, conservatives may need 
to reconsider the meaning of capitalism and the nature of 
their capitalist sympathies. Does capitalism necessarily 
promote the dignity and spirit of the free man? Does the 
marketplace, for all the self-discipline and ingenuity it 
requires and rewards, necessarily promote virtue? Daniel 
Bell argued long ago that capitalism’s success undermines 
its virtues—that generations born to wealth would revolt 
against the bourgeois ethic that made wealth possible. But 
what is happening today seems to be something quite dif¬ 
ferent. The prodigal Generation X has embraced capital¬ 
ism, hard work, ambition, and technological brilliance 
while rejecting the bourgeois ethic as a general guide to 
life. Gen-Xers have remade capitalism and society in 
accordance with the moral idea of liberation. And so it is 
not a generational rejection of capitalism that should con¬ 
cern us, but rather the strange fruits and new spirit of cap¬ 
italism itself. 

Consider just one example, the recent collapse of Eli 
Lilly’s stock value when the pharmaceutical giant lost 
exclusive rights to the anti-depressant Prozac. What hap¬ 
pens, we must ask, when wealth depends on the expand¬ 
ing use (“market share”) of a drug which many conserva¬ 
tives believe erodes moral responsibility and dulls human 
sentiments? What happens when capitalism operates not 
simply to ease man’s physical estate through creativity and 
work but to overcome or repeal the human condition 
itself? Do conservatives have a political philosophy—a 
moral philosophy of capitalism for the high-tech age— 
capable of distinguishing between a mercenary capitalism 
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that is blind to human ends and a civilized capitalism 
tethered to human ends? Have conservatives become so 
used to criticizing government in the name of freedom 
that they no longer recognize the need for conservative 
governance? Can they see that politics may be necessary to 
rein in not just the economic inequalities of capitalism but 
the moral revolution at capitalism’s cutting edge? 

The political Left suffers from a parallel contradic¬ 
tion—between its commitment to the unchallenged moral 
autonomy of individuals and its commitment to the 
humanitarian ends of preserving the environment and 
taking collective responsibility for those in need. Femi¬ 
nism promised to liberate women from the constraints of 
family life in the name of “more immediate, ecstatic and 
penetrating modes of living,” in the words of the young 
Hillary Rodham. But the result of women’s liberation has 
been to leave those most in need—children—less super¬ 
vised and attended to by their parents, more alone, and 
more drugged on anti-depressants than at any time in 
modern history. The “new class” removed the stigma from 
divorce in the name of the individual’s right to “move 
on,” “seek love,” and “fulfill basic needs.” The result has 
been that almost half of new marriages end in divorce, a 
misfortune for children that has weakened—indeed 
threatened—the family as an institution. And in no sector 
of society has the breakup of the family, especially the 
mass dereliction of the American father, had a more tragic 
effect than in America’s inner cities, especially among 
African Americans, nearly 70 percent of whose children 
are born out of wedlock. 

Those whose views derive from the New Left have 
passionately—and rightly—sought to defend the environ¬ 
ment in the name of reverence for the natural world. But 
with equal passion, they defend a “woman’s right to 
choose”—apparently willing to throw reverence aside 
when it is the mystery of human life that is at stake, rather 
than the mystery of nature, and when reverence demands 
not large-scale advocacy but personal sacrifice. In short, 
because they have abandoned allegiance to a moral order 
independent of their own preferences, the cultural leftists 
have undermined the taboos and restraints that were once 
powerful shapers of human behavior—such as fear of soci¬ 
ety’s judgment, guilt for wrongdoing, responsibility for 
the consequences of one’s actions. They have “defined 
deviancy down,” again to quote Moynihan, and the ensu¬ 
ing social disruption has most hurt those in greatest 
need—the poor, those outside the American mainstream, 
those trapped in bitterness, sadness, misery, and self- 
destruction. 

In the process of creating this cultural transformation, 
the cultural Left has embraced technological progress of a 
sort—call it the “new spirit of American capitalism.” This 


is the idea that hard work and commercial genius do not 
require adherence to the “bourgeois ethic” in other realms 
of life; the idea that science and technology can be part of 
the “adversary culture” because they advance ideals of 
autonomy, secular self-fulfillment, and equality and happi¬ 
ness for all through pharmacological and genetic therapy. 
And so the New Left, once the proud enemy of progress in 
the name of “meaning”—remember Mario Savio standing 
on top of a car at Berkeley decrying the “modern 
machine”—has become a new New Left, which promises 
to be the most reliable defender of technological capital¬ 
ism as the best means to self-liberation and an end to suf¬ 
fering. The universal right to genetic therapy will be the 
natural next step after the universal right to prescription 
drugs. This explains why, for example, it was Clinton and 
Gore who vigorously defended the recent decision by the 
National Institutes of Health to move ahead with stem¬ 
cell research on “excess” human embryos. This embrace 
of genetic manipulation of humans is difficult to reconcile 
with the Left’s doubts about genetically engineered food. 
Again, it is a moral inversion that is not ultimately sus¬ 
tainable, if understandable in light of the divided soul of 
American liberalism. 

These cultural contradictions within modern conser¬ 
vatism and modern liberalism will eventually lead to a 
cultural and political realignment—which will demand 
new moral and political thinking for the bio-tech, post¬ 
feminist, post-Cold War age. The key debate will no 
longer be over the size of government—that, for now, has 
been decided—but over rival concepts of American civi¬ 
lization. 

On the one hand, one can envision a civilization built 
on the principle of “technology towards autonomy” and 
secular fulfillment and justice through genetics. This civi¬ 
lization will be brilliant but narcissistic; technologically 
potent but morally obtuse; divided between Over-Man 
technologists and Last-Man patients. It will attempt to 
live beyond nature—its progenitors already toss about the 
term “post-human”—eliminating the fear of death, the 
complementarity of the sexes, and the human experience 
of guilt through perfected, virtual, this-worldly experi¬ 
ence. It will be at times a playful civilization, at times a 
darkly calculating one, weighing the value of life in purely 
utilitarian terms. If it fails, it will do so because its people 
will not find it worth defending—or because they will 
have lost the capacity to restrain the unforeseeable powers 
it has unleashed. 

The alternative is a civilization that redeems moderni¬ 
ty through reverence—without recklessly pretending to 
dismantle modernity wholesale or rejecting the good 
things modernity has to offer. This civilization will recog¬ 
nize the need to create wealth, but rather than making a 
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god of capitalism, it will try to reconnect capitalism to 
moral ends. It will embrace compassion—its people will 
seek to care for one another, for the poor, for the sick—but 
reject bio-technological manipulation as a corruption of 
human nature. For America, the world’s greatest power, 
this civilization of reverence will be outward-looking, 
willing to defend its ideals abroad when doing so is possi¬ 
ble and prudent. This means standing up for “American 
greatness,” which in turn requires the use of American 
power, always after a careful weighing of means and ends. 
It will require the wisdom and tragic sense to balance 
technological might for the sake of principle with techno¬ 
logical humility for the sake of human survival. Above all, 
this civilization will entertain no illusion that life is easy 
or pure or mystery-free. It will embrace the mix of tragedy 
and joy, eternity and history, that is the human condition, 
and recognize that family, community, and religion are the 
best ways man knows to redeem the tragedy and celebrate 
the joy. 


It is uncertain whether America’s political, civic, and 
religious institutions are equal to undertaking such a mass 
reformation; or whether modern civilization has already 
gone too far down the path of “technology towards auton¬ 
omy” to turn back or even pause. This is the riddle con¬ 
fronting American governance. The outcome of the pre¬ 
sent election will be far from dispositive; neither A1 Gore 
nor George W. Bush can turn the tide alone—and if the 
campaign is any indication, neither has the right combi¬ 
nation of discernment, charisma, and statesmanship for 
such a fundamental undertaking. A longer-term answer 
depends on many things—the reinvigoration of political 
philosophy, the emergence of American leaders of the 
stature of Washington and Lincoln, and unforeseeable 
turns of events around the world. But whichever direction 
our civilization leads, it is America that will be judged, 
and rightly so, for it is America that has opened up the 
possibility of a brave new world, and America alone may 
have the capacity to change course. ♦ 
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Want to Be a 
Millionaire? Get a Farm 

With a budget-busting agriculture bill, 
congressional Republicans try to plant the seeds of victory. 


By Stephen Moore 

his year’s congressional spending bills are coyote 
ugly, with federal spending exceeding the Republi¬ 
cans’ own self-imposed budget caps by close to 
$100 billion. Republicans no longer have a credible anti¬ 
big-government agenda to promote. Nowhere is that more 
evident than in this year’s farm bill. 

Just five years ago congressional Republicans passed a 
landmark farm subsidy reform bill called the Freedom to 
Farm Act. It was supposed to phase out crop and dairy 
subsidies over five to seven years so that farmers could 
finally produce for the market rather than for Uncle Sam. 
The bad news is that the act has now been officially evis¬ 
cerated. 

This year’s $35 billion farm bailout bill is by far the 
most costly ever. If we just passed out the dollars directly, 
we could make every full-time farmer in Illinois, Iowa, 
and Nebraska a millionaire. Aside from the billions for 
grain subsidies, many new food types will get taxpayer 
assistance. Florida citrus and lime growers will receive $58 
million in payments. The famous wool and mohair sub¬ 
sidy has been resurrected so that Vermont sheep herders 
will be eligible for $20 million in handouts this year. Con¬ 
necticut oystermen will get an emergency bailout. The 
loan program for a small handful of very wealthy Florida 
sugar plantation owners is more generous than ever. Oh 
yes, and the poster child for corporate welfare—taxpayer 
subsidies for foreign advertising of giant agri-businesses 
like Ralston Purina, Pillsbury, Dole, and Ernest and Julio 
Gallo wines—lives on for yet another year to the tune of 
$100 million. 

Aggrieved avocado farmers in California will now get 
funds from a new tax on imported avocados. The tax dol¬ 
lars generated from this “will be used to fund research and 
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marketing campaigns in favor of avocado consumption.” 
Evidently this means that any day now the folks at the 
USDA will be distributing tangy recipes for guacomole 
dip. I am friends with a well-to-do couple who recently 
cashed in some of their stocks and bought a lovely get- 
away-from-it-all ranch outside Santa Barbara. They are 
now avocado farmers. They’re thoroughly modern Ameri¬ 
can farmers. They drive their produce to market in the 
trunk of their Lexus. You can imagine how delighted they 
were when they learned that they may now be eligible for 
USDA-style welfare. 

The truth is, wherever you live nowadays, and regard¬ 
less of your income, if you’re planting seeds in your back¬ 
yard garden, you may just be eligible for federal aid. If you 
grow apples or potatoes, you could get a slice of $138 mil¬ 
lion in subsidies. Planting onions? There’s $250,000 avail¬ 
able if they’re Vidalia onions. How about asparagus? The 
federal government has created for you a $250,000 “inter¬ 
national asparagus competitiveness council.” If you’ve got 
cranberry bushes, you could be eligible for the $30 million 
that Uncle Sam will spend this year purchasing cranberry 
juice. The only bad news is that you’ll have to compete 
with Ocean Spray, which figures to snatch up the vast 
majority of this largesse. 

The strange resurrection of the wool and mohair sub¬ 
sidy is symptomatic of the budget retreat of Capitol Hill 
Republicans. Created in the early 1950s during the Korean 
War, this goat and sheep herder subsidy was said to be 
vital for national security in order to make sure that the 
United States had enough domestic wool production to 
put uniforms on our American soldiers. Really and truly. 
This is how the program got its start. Mohair comes from 
a special breed of Texas Angora goats—so the Lonestar 
State representatives were big fans of the welfare pay¬ 
ments. Starting in the 1960s the Pentagon switched over to 
cotton and synthetics for uniforms and suddenly the Cold 
War national security rationale for wool and mohair subsi¬ 
dies disappeared into thin air. 
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But the subsidies didn’t. Over the course of the 
next three decades, federal taxpayers have 
provided several billion dollars in hand¬ 
outs to America’s sheep and goat 
herders. Starting in the early 1990s, the 
program started to get bales full of bad 
publicity. The Wall Street Journal 
famously reported in 1995 that the 
third largest recipient of wool subsidies 
in Lincoln County, New Mexico, was 
none other than the famous herdsman, Sam 
Donaldson of ABC News. Donaldson was 
pocketing as much as $97,000 a year in annual 
payments from the USDA, with the checks sent 
to his suburban Virginia home. Suddenly the pro¬ 
gram became expendable when taxpayers learned 
that millions of their dollars were being delivered to 
wealthy urban and suburban farmers. 

In 1996, the Republicans did a heroic 
thing by killing the program. No more 
sheep herder subsidies. It was one of the 
very few programs that Newt Gingrich 
and his fellow revolutionaries could 
point to as proof of the Republi¬ 
cans’ boast that “we know how to 
get rid of federal programs, not just 
create new ones.” Not so fast, though. 

Last year the program myste¬ 
riously rose from the dead. 

The National Sheep 
Industry Improvement 
Center was created 
to provide “tempo¬ 
rary” help for sheep 
herders facing the 
dual problems of over¬ 
production and low prices. The program 
was labeled emergency assistance and $10 mil¬ 
lion of aid was offered—a pittance given 
the size of the total farm bill. 

But in Washington’s budgetary par¬ 
lance, the term “temporary” is a 
euphemism—the 100-year-old telephone 
tax we all pay each year was “temporary.” This year the 
subsidy not only remains, it doubles in size thanks to 
another miserable year in the market for wool prices. For 
producers, that is, not people shopping for clothes. 

What is strange about the Washington mindset regard¬ 
ing agriculture is that year after year, falling prices are 
treated as a tragedy. In virtually every other American 
industry, falling prices are generally regarded as a good 
thing because they directly benefit consumers. That’s true 


of oil, steel, copper, 
textiles, telephones, 
televisions, and com¬ 
puter chips. So why 
isn’t it true of potato 
chips? The answer is 
that Americans want to 
save the icon of the small 
American farmer—even 
though hundreds of bil¬ 
lions of dollars in subsi¬ 
dies over the past quarter 
century have done little to 
stem his decline. 

So if you thought farm 
subsidies were going to go 
away soon and American 
farmers would soon be pro¬ 
ducing in a competitive and 
unfettered free market—sort 
of like what just about every 
other businessman in 
America does—forget it. 
Jonathan Rauch of Nation¬ 
al Journal recently reported 
that “the 1996 farm bill was 
supposed to spend $42 billion 
over seven years, with payments 
declining every year.” Instead, he 
found, “Congress’s own numbers 
show that the actual spending 
will be more like $86 billion, 
with payments rising every 
year.” Oops. 

Six years after the Republicans 
took control of the purse strings from 
those big spending nanny state 
Democrats, farm socialism is alive 
and well in America. The moti¬ 
vation for retaining these 
multiple layers of price 
supports, crop subsidies, 
and loan deficiency payments 
are not to preserve the jobs of 
small family farmers. The motivation here is to preserve 
the jobs of Republicans. This year’s pricey farm bill is old- 
fashioned tax, spend, and elect politics. Farmers, after all, 
tend to be concentrated in battleground states. So for self- 
preservation purposes, Republicans have generously 
turned the spigots back on. But $35 billion is a hefty price 
to pay. There’s just got to be a cheaper way to buy an elec¬ 
tion. ♦ 
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Rebel 

with a Cause 

Vaclav Havel 

from dissident to president 

By Anne Applebaum 



A long time ago, I saw some 
photographs taken at one of 
the clandestine meetings of 
Polish and Czech dissidents 
in the 1980s. Like high school year¬ 
book pictures or snapshots of the 
prom, they had a certain dated charm. 
There the dissidents all were, looking 
younger and happier, gleefully toasting 

A journalist based in Warsaiv and London, 
Anne Applebaum is writing a histor)> of Soviet 
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the camera with bottles of beer, cele¬ 
brating the fact that they had, once 
again, eluded their secret police ser¬ 
vices, border guards, and informer net¬ 
works, and managed to hold an inter¬ 
national summit in the middle of the 
wilderness, high up in the Tatra moun¬ 
tains that divide their countries. 

The photographs were shown to me 
as curiosities, evidence of the conspira¬ 
torial capabilities of the dissident 
movements of yore. But as I think back 
on it, they were more than that: They 


were probably the only photographs of 
a generation—call it “the class of 
1968”—rarely to be found in one place 
at one time. 

We tend to think of the dissident 
movements in Central Europe as hav¬ 
ing been distinct, both from one 
another and from what was happening 
in the West. And indeed, physically, 
they were. But they were not so sepa¬ 
rate as we might suppose. Just as the 
events of 1968 affected their contempo¬ 
raries in Paris and Berkeley, so too 
1968 affected those who were students 
at the time all across Central Europe 
and most notably in Poland, Hungary, 
and Czechoslovakia. 

Admittedly, the parameters were 
different. Young Czechs were not con¬ 
demning bourgeois democracy but 
helping to create the Prague spring. 
Young Poles were not denouncing cap¬ 
italism but organizing university riots 
against communism in Warsaw. Still, 
many of the central European dissi¬ 
dents were the children of Commu¬ 
nists and were thus engaged in a recog¬ 
nizable form of generational rebellion. 
Many were influenced by the ideas of 
the New Left, and also spoke dreamily 
of a Third Way between communism 
and capitalism. In those old Tatra 
mountain photos, they were all still 
wearing the international uniform of 
their age—blue jeans, sneakers, 
T-shirts—and many of them still do. 

Just as the baby boomers left their 
distinctive stamp on American poli¬ 
tics, so the class of 1968 left its mark on 
Central Europe. There were obviously 
other factors involved in the collapse 
of communism (the Polish Catholic 
church, the war in Afghanistan), but 
the dissidents who came of age in 1968 
played an enormous role: They 
became both the tacticians and the 
coordinators of the revolutions of 1989. 
They wrote and distributed the samiz¬ 
dat pamphlets, helped organize the 
strikes and protests, and kept Western 
journalists informed. In the wake of 
the 1989 revolution, many moved from 
shadow politics into public roles as 
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ministers, legislators, journalists. They 
had extremely high hopes at the time, 
and no wonder: They were heroes, 
leaders, and idealists poised to put 
their ideals into practice. 

A las, it was not to be. A decade later, 
the dissidents of the 1968 genera¬ 
tion look much less heroic, much more 
irrelevant. The new order has not been 
kind to them. Some found they hated 
the rigors of democratic politics, which 
required them to submit themselves to 
the judgment of voters who didn’t nec¬ 
essarily perceive them (as they per¬ 
ceived themselves) to be morally supe¬ 
rior beings, sanctified by years of 
underground politics. Others found 
they hated capitalism, and failed to 
understand how economic change 
would affect themselves, their friends, 
and society. Most dropped out. Some 
remain drenched in nostalgia. Only a 
few were successful, politically and 
intellectually, in the new order. And of 
those few, only one stands out: Vaclav 
Havel, president of the Czech 
Republic. 

Looked at in isolation, Havel can 
seem, if not a failure, then at least a dis¬ 
appointment. He is still the Czech 
president, but he is ill and has aged 
badly. He is far less popular than he 
once was (he had the bad taste to mar¬ 
ry a young actress soon after the death 
of his popular wife). He has been 
accused of everything from naivete in 
foreign policy and economics, to sur¬ 
rounding himself with layers of 
bureaucrats and yes-men, to forgetting 
his old friends. 

He did not prevent the division of 
the Czechoslovak state. He failed to 
make his country the promoter of 
international peace and harmony he 
had hoped it would be, or even the eco¬ 
nomic powerhouse others had predict¬ 
ed. Prague has become a tourist mecca, 
but Poland’s economy is more dynam¬ 
ic and Hungary’s political scene is 
more stable. 

Worse, at least a part of Havel’s 
claim to intellectual fame looks, in ret¬ 
rospect, far less certain than it once 
did. Havel’s plays have not stood the 
test of time. Once, the fact that they 
seem a bit like a juvenile attempt to 


out-Kafka Kafka could be politely 
ignored: Merely to stage one was a 
political statement. Now, however, 
with their wooden characters, each one 
representing a social type—the Com¬ 
munist Official, the Bourgeois Intellec¬ 
tual, the Dull Conformist, the Rebel— 
and their heavy parody of bureaucratic 
language, they seem tedious. Here are a 
few lines of dialogue from The Garden 
Party , written in 1963: 

Secretary. You are now at the 
main entrance B13. You can buy 
here a general ticket which entitles 
you to move freely throughout the 
whole area of the garden and to visit 
almost all the events organized 
within the framework of the 
Liquidation Office Garden Party. 



Vaclav Havel 

A Political Tragedy in Six Acts 
by John Keane 
Basic Books, 532 pp., $27.50 


Clerk : There is, for an example, 
an informal chat with the Head of 
the Development Department about 
new liquidation methods, taking 
place in the area around the Little 
Pond— 

Secretary: An entertaining Quiz 
programme on the history of the 
Liquidation Office, taking place in 
Summerhouse No. 3— 

Clerk: Or the programme of 
humourous stories from the liquida¬ 
tion practice of Section 5 which 
have been written down and will be 
narrated by the Head of Section 
Five.. .. 

Secretary: And in which you 
yourself can participate, provided 


you have sent the exact text of your 
story together with a health certifi¬ 
cate and a permit from your Head of 
Section to the Secretariat of 
Humour and to the Ideological 
Regulation Commission at the latest 
two months before the date of this 
Garden Party. 

And so on, and on. 

For these reasons and others, John 
Keane’s recent biography of Havel— 
the first substantial book about the 
Czech president to appear in Eng¬ 
lish—doesn’t try to whitewash any of 
Havel’s flaws. Subtitled “A Political 
Tragedy in Six Acts,” Keane carefully 
catalogues the man’s physical decline 
and paints a devastating, almost luridly 
melodramatic portrait of the Czech 
president. Havel seems, by the end, 
like a man clinging to power, hunger¬ 
ing after lost youth, engaged in a bitter, 
losing fight against death. Keane even 
quotes Adam Michnik, the Polish 
polemicist—and Havel’s friend, a co¬ 
member of the class of 1968—asking 
Havel, “What will you do, how will 
you feel, when the clapping stops and 
the hissing and heckling begins?” 

Answers Keane, “Perhaps the only 
person suitably qualified to reply, if 
only he could, was the figure of death 
on the enchanting medieval clock in 
Prague’s Old Town Square.” 

Y et those who consider Havel a dis¬ 
appointment at best, a failure at 
worst, generally miss a few things 
about him. For one, out of that whole, 
promising generation of Central Euro¬ 
pean dissident politicians, he was the 
only one capable of summing up their 
activity into a piece of coherent politi¬ 
cal philosophy. He was indeed a 
mediocre playwright, but his plays 
were bad because they were too obvi¬ 
ously political. 

His famous 1979 essay, however, 
“The Power of the Powerless,” isn’t 
hampered by that flaw. Clear and con¬ 
cise in an almost Anglo-Saxon fashion, 
it is also just about the only political 
tract written by the 1968 generation 
that actually had any international 
influence and merits re-reading. By 
contrast, the writings of Miklos 
Haraszti (a Hungarian of comparable 
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Havel accepts the resignation of the Communist government of Czechoslovakia in 1989. 


glamour) now seem dated: His book, 
The Velvet Prison, will be relevant only 
to historians of Hungary. The same is 
true of Michnik (perhaps the only Pole 
of comparable fame). Michnik’s most 
celebrated essay—a tactical argument 
in favor of reconciling the Polish 
Church and the “Lay Left” (in order to 
fight communism)—doesn’t have rele¬ 
vance anymore even in Poland, where 
the Church and the “Lay Left” (led by 
Michnik) are again at loggerheads. 

B ut “The Power of the Powerless” 
sums up the theory of resistance to 
totalitarianism in a way that is relevant 
not only to Central Europeans but to 
anyone living under a regime that tries 
to control every aspect of its subjects’ 
lives, from work to school to leisure. To 
fight such a state—and to live an ethi¬ 
cal, moral life—Havel promoted the 
notion of “living in truth.” This did 
not necessarily mean going to demon¬ 
strations or waving banners. Instead, 
Havel advocated living one’s everyday 
life as if the regime did not exist, to the 
extent that was possible. 

In a totalitarian society, this was a 
genuine form of resistance, and by the 
late 1980s, it was widely practiced 
across the region. The first time I went 
to Poland in 1987, I stayed with 
friends. According to the law, I was 
supposed to register with the police the 
fact that I was staying in a private 
home. “We don’t do that,” my friends 


told me. “We don’t believe the police 
have the right to know who stays with 
us.” I didn’t register—and because 
thousands of other people didn’t 
either, the law gradually became 
unenforceable. 

On a grander scale, Havel was really 
talking about the creation of civil soci¬ 
ety, the founding of small institu¬ 
tions—musical groups, even, or liter¬ 
ary discussion circles—that could 
develop an “independent life of soci¬ 
ety” and prevent their members from 
being totally controlled from above. 
This was practiced, in Prague’s famous 
“independent” philosophy seminars, 
in the underground presses and samiz¬ 
dat printing networks across the East¬ 
ern bloc, in Poland’s “Flying Universi¬ 
ty,” and, most successfully, in Poland’s 
independent trade unions. The Poles, 
whose Communist regime was already 
pretty shabby and easier to resist by 
the late 1970s, probably appreciated 
Havel’s essay more than anyone. Zbig¬ 
niew Bujak, at the time a young strike 
leader, is quoted by Keane as saying 
that Havel’s essay in 1979 “gave us the 
theoretical underpinnings for our 
activity. It maintained our spirits.” 

Yet what is remarkable about Havel 
is that, having beautifully described 
the means of resistance to a Commu¬ 
nist regime, he also instantly under¬ 
stood that a different sort of behavior 
was called for after the regime had col¬ 
lapsed. In 1989, upon being elected 


president, Havel realized that the most 
urgent task was not continued dissi- 
dence, but the re-creation of the state. 
This meant, among other things, that 
Prague’s Castle—literally a castle, and 
also the offices of the head of state— 
had to be transformed from a symbol 
of oppression to a symbol of pride and 
of democratically elected authority. 
Thus he had his offices freshly painted 
and hung with contemporary art, took 
down the steel fence around the gar¬ 
den, and acquired a set of BMWs in 
red, white, and blue (colors of the 
Czech flag) to use as a presidential cav¬ 
alcade. He insisted upon bringing 
back—at least until the national divi¬ 
sion—the prewar name of his country, 
the Republic of Czechoslovakia. He 
appeared with foreign leaders and pop 
stars, yet at the same time started wear¬ 
ing suits, stopped talking about absur¬ 
dist theater, and started discussing leg¬ 
islation, ministries, and world events. 

N ot all of Havel’s efforts to bring 
glamour and glory and serious¬ 
ness of purpose back to the office of the 
presidency met with approval—partic¬ 
ularly among the generation of 1968. 
Havel’s first wife, Olga, protested that 
she disliked the “pomposity” of the 
presidency and would only participate 
minimally in official life. Some of his 
oldest friends resigned in disgust from 
their jobs as Havel’s aides, claiming 
that “the Castle” had become uncom- 
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fortably cold and formal; others com¬ 
plained that he no longer came to their 
bohemian parties, or that when he did, 
he seemed distant and withdrawn. 
They would get drunk; he would sit in 
the corner and silently roll cigarettes. 

But while it is true that Havel made 
many, many mistakes, in this one 
sense, he was unique among his dissi¬ 
dent contemporaries in Prague and 
elsewhere. Many of them turned out 
simply to be natural rebels or natural 
troublemakers. Havel, the son of a 
well-to-do family, turned out rather to 
be a natural bourgeois: His primary 
goal was to pick up the pieces of the 
prewar Czechoslovak state, to re-create 
what had been. He is not, and never 
was, by American or Western Euro¬ 
pean standards a “conservative,” but 
nor was he out to create a new utopian 
world where the president lived a life 
no different from an ordinary person. 

Some of his declarations were naive: 
His much-publicized statement, early 
on, that unlike its Communist prede¬ 
cessor, the new Czechoslovakia would 
no longer engage in arms dealing par¬ 
ticularly angered the Slovaks, in whose 
territory most of Czechoslovakia’s 
arms factories lay. But given that he 
was president of a country whose most 
famous export was Semtex, the explo¬ 
sive of choice for terrorist groups 
around the world, the effort was com¬ 
mendable. Havel wanted to alter his 
country’s international image and 
return it to the values upon which he 
believed his parents’ society was 
founded. 

For this reason, I suspect that—per¬ 
sonal flaws notwithstanding—he will 
remain the most memorable historical 
figure of his generation. In fact, Hav¬ 
el’s successes (most notably that he has 
been in office now for more than a 
decade) suggest how the rest of the 
1968 generation across Central Europe 
and the Soviet Union failed. The dissi¬ 
dents of those days have faded into the 
woodwork in East Germany, vanished 
utterly in Russia, and played a dubious 
role in Poland and Hungary. 

Of course, some have gone on to 
have distinguished political or aca¬ 
demic careers. For the most part, how¬ 
ever, those who continue to play public 


roles do so as journalists, the profes¬ 
sion to which the irresponsibly critical 
have always been attracted. Obsessed 
for so long with the tactics of rebellion, 
few understood the importance of 
founding and creating institutions. 


A s a lifelong Yankees fan (my 
earliest baseball memory is 
Moose Skowron grounding 
out to end the 1957 World 
Series), I am, of course, overjoyed by 
the renewal of the Ruth-Gehrig- 
DiMaggio-Mantle dynasty. These Yan¬ 
kees—whose fourteen consecutive 
wins in Series games (ended in game 
three of the current Series against the 
Mets) broke the twelve-game winning 
streak of the 1927, 1928, and 1932 
“Murderers’ Row” Yankees—are wor¬ 
thy successors of their forebears. 

They play with the same quiet 
assurance and cool professionalism I 
remember from the 1950s and early 
1960s—and they usually come from 
behind in the clutch to win. To have 
triumphed in three consecutive series 
in the age of two-tier playoffs is made 
all the more impressive by their 33-8 
postseason record from 1998 to 2000. 
Winning this year’s renewal of the 
Subway Series is the proverbial icing 
on the cake. 

But it’s not the same as before. Tele¬ 
vision has seen to that. I used to think 
my feelings for baseball of the late 
1950s and early 1960s were nostalgia 
and prejudice. But then I was fortunate 
enough to discover on the ESPN Clas¬ 
sic channel the last two games of the 
1952 World Series. The Golden Age. 
The Yankees against the Brooklyn 
Dodgers in Ebbets Field. ESPN said 
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But Havel did understand. He told 
us so in “The Power of the Powerless” 
all those years ago: The best way to 
achieve change is not to scream for 
destruction but quietly to build the 
world anew. ♦ 


these are the oldest surviving complete 
baseball telecasts, and they brought 
back the voices of my childhood as 
though they had never left: sportscast- 
ers Mel Allen and Red Barber. 

The biggest difference between 
1952 and 2000 is that now we watch a 
television extravaganza, while then we 
were watching a baseball game covered 
by television. Today we have to suffer a 
director sitting in a truck, choosing in 
a split second from so many camera 
shots that he not infrequently misses 
plays (three in the first game, two in 
the third). So much for technology. We 
also have to bear massive overproduc¬ 
tion of graphics and sound effects. 
And, worst of all, we have to sit 
through the robotic play-by-play 
announcer Joe Buck (so anonymous 
that he is interchangeable with any of 
dozens of others who make up the fra¬ 
ternity) and the endless talk, talk, talk 
of Tim McCarver. 

In 1952, NBC had only a few cam¬ 
eras; the main shot was from the 
grandstand behind home plate looking 
down on the field. (Today the main 
shot puts us in the bleachers.) 

Mel Allen or Red Barber—only one 
behind the microphone at a time, four 
and a half innings apiece—talked at 
least 50 percent less than Buck and 
McCarver. They didn’t need more, 
because they let the game speak for 
itself. They spiced the action on the 
field with their matchless voices (Allen 
a mellifluous baritone, Barber a lyrical 
tenor) and passionate enthusiasm 
(understated with Barber, though not 


The Voices of Summer 

New York baseball, the way it used to be broadcast. 
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Casey Stengel (center) brings in Allie Reynolds (right) to relieve Vk Raschi (left) 
in the 1952 World Series against the Brooklyn Dodgers. 


Allen). They were themselves; they 
were genuine. 

One example: In the seventh game 
in 1952, with the Yanks leading 1-0 in 
the fourth inning, Brooklyn loads the 
bases with no out. (“The bases are 
FOB,” Barber comments. “Full of 
Brooklyns.”) They are getting to the 
Yankee hurler, junkman (he threw 
slow stuff) “Steady” Eddie Lopat. At 
which point Allie Reynolds begins to 
warm up in the Yankee bullpen along 
the left field line. Today only diehard 
fans know the names, but Reynolds 
and Vic Raschi—both hard-throwing 
right-handers—were two of the great¬ 
est money pitchers who ever lived and 
were the two most important players in 
the Yankees’ unmatched string of five 
consecutive World Series champi¬ 
onships from 1949 to 1953. Reynolds, 
whose part-Indian heritage earned 
from Mel Allen the sobriquet, “Super¬ 
chief,” had pitched seven innings in 
the series opener (losing 4-2) and then, 
with two days rest (there were no travel 
days in the Subway Series then), had 
hurled a 2-0 shutout in game four. 
With the Bombers’ backs to the wall, 
he relieved Raschi in game six (on one 
day’s rest) in the eighth inning and 
saved the victory to even the series. 
Now (with no rest), here he is prepar¬ 
ing to come to the rescue in game sev¬ 
en. (Reynolds probably never heard 
the current term, “pitch count,” where 
a starter is arbitrarily removed from 
the game once he reaches a certain 
number, lest he weaken his multi-mil- 
lion-dollar pitching arm.) 

Red Barber, unable to hide his 
admiration, exclaims: “We don’t have 
to throw a camera down to the Yankee 
bullpen. You can rest assured Mr. 
Reynolds is on duty.” Then, when 
manager Casey Stengel (the “OF Per- 
fessor”) summons him into the game, 
Barber proclaims, “Here comes the 
Chief!” Reynolds puts out the fire in 
that inning and allows only one run in 
two more innings. The Yanks go on to 
win the game 4-2 (second baseman Bil¬ 
ly Martin makes a game-saving catch 
in the seventh), and the series. (Years 
later, Reynolds, whose career was 
shortened a couple of years because of 
his selfless heroics in this and other 


series, told an interviewer, “I had to do 
what Casey asked. I couldn’t have lived 
with myself if I didn’t.”) 

Reynolds’s attitude, of course, 
stands in contrast to that of many play¬ 
ers today. Also noteworthy is the fabu¬ 
lous bunting in 1952, even by the 
great, stocky catcher Roy Campanella. 
Today good bunting—the most selfless 
play in baseball—excites comment be¬ 
cause it is so rare. Not so rare today are 
hitters gawking at their homeruns and 
not running until the ball lands in the 
stands. In the first game this year, Todd 
Zeile’s blast didn’t make it, costing the 
no-hustle Mets (they loafed on a cou¬ 
ple of other plays as well) the game. 
Not hustling in the World Series! 

With their easy manner punctuated 
by moments of fierce excitement, Allen 
and Barber show their respect for base¬ 
ball, which is a kind of English or 
nineteenth-century game in its quiet, 
even pace over a beautiful carpet of 
grass and earth, but exploding in dra¬ 
ma just when we do not know. Such a 


pace is hardly suitable for television— 
which is why television always tries to 
remake baseball coverage into football: 
Constant, intense action every minute, 
and if that action isn’t on the field, 
then the director and his dozens of 
cameras, and the blathering broadcast¬ 
ers, take over. For all the knowledge¬ 
able talk of McCarver, picking apart 
every play in endless detail, we are nev¬ 
er in the game today as we are watch¬ 
ing the primitive 1952 telecast. Today’s 
overproduction lends an ersatz quality 
to the broadcast. So do the television- 
enforced late hours of the very long 
games. This is the same canned, artifi¬ 
cial quality television gives to politics 
and much else in American life. 

But in the end the beauty of the 
game, the accomplishments of the 
players (greats like Derek Jeter, Paul 
O’Neill, and A1 Leiter), and the drama 
of what is still the greatest of all sports 
championships does come through. If 
only Mel and Red were still here to 
make the music. ♦ 
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Remember the Beatles! 

They actually were as good as you think. 

by Daniel Wattenberg 


D uring their time as an 
active group, the Beatles 
never paused to antholo¬ 
gize themselves. Unusual¬ 
ly—maybe uniquely—among popular 
rock bands with large 
song catalogues, the 
Beatles never released a 
greatest hits or concert 
album before their 
breakup. They couldn’t stop to anthol¬ 
ogize their old songs, because they 
were too busy surpassing themselves 
with new ones. 

And somehow—despite a prolific 
output of songs and records, punishing 
touring schedules in the early years, 
and saturation levels of publicity—the 
Beatles always left you wanting more. 


A writer in Washington, D.C., Daniel 
Wattenberg is a regular contributor to The 
Weekly Standard. 


They stopped performing live too 
soon, in 1966. They stopped recording 
too soon, in 1969. John Lennon 
stopped existing too soon, in 1980. 
Unlike Elvis with his many “come¬ 
back” specials, the Bea¬ 
tles never came back. 

In contrast, The 
Beatles Anthology trilo¬ 
gy—comprising a six- 
CD collection of live performances and 
studio outtakes, an ABC documentary, 
and, now, a group “autobiography”—is 
curatorial and superabundant. The 
contents of these recordings, film, and 
book are useful, often delightful, and 
quite revealing. But unlike the band’s 
original output, the Anthology does not 
leave you with an appetite for more. 

The newly published autobiogra¬ 
phy, also called the Beatles Anthology , is 
the latest and final piece of this sprawl¬ 
ing, three-legged multi-media history 


of the twentieth century’s most suc¬ 
cessful recording artists. With a first 
printing of one and a half million 
copies, the coffee-table book weighs 6.6 
pounds and is clad in a shimmering 
silver dust jacket, its colorful glossy 
pages crowded with rare photos and 
scribbles, doodles, and documents 
from the Beatles’ personal collections. 
And this scrapbook eye-candy is fitted 
in among 340,000 words of text. You 
may need your Lennon glasses: The 
type is small, and looks even smaller 
on the oversized pages. 

Like the Anthology CD compilation 
(how many retakes of “Strawberry 
Fields” are enough?), the book suffers 
from repetition. The multiple re¬ 
tellings of the same events (the speed- 
fueled white nights on the Reeper- 
bahn, say, or Yoko encamping in the 
studio during the White Album ses¬ 
sions) by the individual Beatles may 
make you feel like a replay official 
reviewing the same play from every 
conceivable angle. 

The autobiography also suffers from 
an inescapable asymmetry. In long 
interviews conducted for this volume, 
the three surviving Beatles look back 
on their eventful lives from the settled 
maturity of men approaching sixty. In 
contrast, John Lennon’s “autobiogra¬ 
phy” is pieced together from inter¬ 
views spanning almost two decades, 
when he was still caught in the riptides 
of a turbulent life cut short at a rela¬ 
tively young forty. The emotional 
debris churned up by parental aban¬ 
donment in childhood and mass 
adoration in adulthood never quite 
subsided. 

Fragments of Lennon’s interviews 
given years apart are often fused 
together, sometimes in the same para¬ 
graph, to create the illusion of continu¬ 
ous narrative. The effort to blend the 
Lennon fragments in with the oral his¬ 
tories of the other three is unconvinc¬ 
ing and rather sad, much like the new 
“Beatles” songs “Free As A Bird” and 
“Real Love,” confected for the Antholo¬ 
gy CDs by bringing the surviving three 
into the studio to layer their voices and 
instruments on top of homemade 
demo tapes of unfinished songs record¬ 
ed by Lennon in the late 1970s. 


The Beatles Anthology 

by The Beatles 
Chronicle Books, 368 pp., $60 
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The Beatles’ development paralleled 
that of the 1960s counterculture so 
conveniently that the band’s identity 
seemed to merge with that of an entire 
generation. They began their profes¬ 
sional career in earnest in Hamburg in 
1960. No hubcap was safe from these 
boys, dressed in leather and jeans like 
their 1950s idols Elvis Presley, Gene 
Vincent, and Marlon Brando. They 
broke up in 1969, by which time they 
looked like wizened religious ascetics. 

And in between, it seemed like the 
Beatles couldn’t catch cold without a 
generation sneeze. They discovered 
pot during the recording of Rubber 
Soul , and it seemed like right angles 
softened into gentle curves every¬ 
where. They costumed themselves as 
“Sgt. Pepper’s Lonely Hearts Club 
Band,” and undergraduates started 
turning up in their fathers’ old service 
jackets and boots. They escaped to an 
ashram, and a generation seemed to 
abandon utopian politics in favor of 
self-discovery. 

T he baby-boom generation spent 
more time entertaining itself than 
any of its predecessors. Inevitably per¬ 
haps, it was driven to justify itself by 
ascribing larger significance to its 
entertainment and entertainers than 
any of its predecessors. Its supreme 
entertainers were, of course, the Beat¬ 
les—and the extent to which they were 
precedent-setters, musically and social¬ 
ly, for good and for ill, has often been 
exaggerated. 

The Beatles, for example, were 
hardly the first rock stars to write their 
own songs, as admirers have so often 
claimed. Indeed, the Beatles them¬ 
selves have repeatedly acknowledged 
their debt to such composer-perform¬ 
ers as Buddy Holly, Chuck Berry, Roy 
Orbison, and Ray Charles, many of 
whose songs they recorded or featured 
in their live acts. 

It is frequently the case with “mar¬ 
velous boys” who achieve astonishing 
success at young ages—Lennon and 
McCartney were still just in their mid¬ 
twenties when Sgt. Pepper’s Lonely 
Hearts Club Band was recorded—that 
their talent appears to have erupted 
spontaneously, so perhaps it should not 


be surprising that their originality has 
been often exaggerated. 

By the same token, they really 
weren’t slyly promoting the 1960s drug 
culture through their songs, as their 
detractors suspected. “Lucy in the Sky 
with Diamonds” (stands for LSD, 
remember?) truly was inspired by a 
school drawing brought home by 
John’s son, Julian. “Happiness Is a 


Warm Gun” really wasn’t about heroin. 
In fact, with the exception of Paul 
McCartney admitting in an ambush 
interview to having taken LSD (the 
ever-sensible, career-minded McCart¬ 
ney was actually the last of the four to 
try it), the Beatles were guarded in the 
1960s about their personal drug use. 
They had every reason to be. The Beat¬ 
les presented enticing targets to nar¬ 
cotics police. 

I n short, the Beatles myth is ripe for 
some healthy subversion. But it is a 
little surprising that, by design or not, 
they themselves supply it in the auto¬ 
biography. Don’t misunderstand. The 
Beatles Anthology is not a dishy book. 
About their personal affairs, the Beat¬ 
les are tactful, especially where third 
parties might be involved. But, as told 
by themselves, the Beatles story is 
objectively subversive of the myth, 
because it is primarily about their rela¬ 
tionships to their music and to each 
other, and only incidentally about 


their relationship to their well-chroni¬ 
cled generation and its social 
upheavals. 

As artists, the Beatles are remem¬ 
bered chiefly for two things: for 
Lennon and McCartney’s seemingly 
inexhaustible flow of beautiful 
melodies, and for exploiting the 
resources of the recording studio more 
fully than anyone before them. But the 


Beatles themselves seem to place more 
emphasis on their musical cohesion as 
a band as a source of their greatness. It 
is one of the surprises of the book. 

The Beatles became polished rock 
’n’ roll musicians and performers be¬ 
fore they became stars. Unlike Elvis 
Presley, who was thrown together in 
Sam Phillips’s Sun recording studio 
with three strangers to record his 
breakthrough song, “That’s Alright, 
Mama,” the core of the Beatles—John, 
Paul, and George—had been playing 
together for more than five years when 
their first single “Love Me Do” hit the 
British charts in late 1962. They were 
boys when they began together: Mc¬ 
Cartney remembers plastering the 
fourteen-year-old Harrison’s lip with 
garden soil so he could pass for sixteen. 
They listened to the same records, they 
learned simple guitar chords together. 
To a large extent, they formed their 
musical sensibility collectively. 

One takes from the Anthology a 
fuller appreciation of how crucial live 
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performing was to their development. 
They came of age as a band, if not 
quite as men, in Hamburg in 1960. 
During a months-long engagement at 
the Kaiserkeller in the Reeperbahn, 
the port city’s notorious red light dis¬ 
trict, the Beatles played six hours every 
night. They expanded their repertoire 
of rock ’n’ roll (learning to play entire 
albums, instead of just hit singles, by 
their favorite artists) and diversified 
beyond the genre, adding show tunes 
and schmalzy ballads (“’Til There Was 
You,” “A Taste of Honey”) to their act. 
To keep boredom at bay, their own as 
well as the audience’s (they were play¬ 
ing the same club nightly, so repeat 
business must have been considerable), 
they learned to make the familiar new 
through musical improvisation. 

B y the time they returned to Liver¬ 
pool, they weren’t a finished band 
(they still had to dump the uninspired 
stop-gap drummer Pete Best for 
Ringo), but they had vaulted past the 
local competition in range, showman¬ 
ship, and, most important, musical 
cohesion. Before they ever released a 
record and before John Lennon and 
Paul McCartney emerged as songwrit¬ 
ers, the Beatles had already become the 
premier band in Liverpool. 

After they took the world by storm, 
the Beatles continued to tour relent¬ 
lessly for another three years. But they 
no longer enjoyed the same freedom to 
experiment. Their sets shrank to half 
an hour, their fans grew deafening, 
audiences demanded that songs be 
played as closely to their recorded ver¬ 
sions as possible, and the group had far 
too much at stake to risk the mistakes 
that come with improvisation. At this 
point the Beatles lost interest in per¬ 
forming live, and they retreated to 
their recording studio in Abbey Road, 
where the most famous musicians in 
the world were still free to take 
chances, make mistakes, and grow 
through trial and error. 

Eventually, their recording sessions 
in turn would grow less collaboratively 
inventive. Reading between the lines 
of the autobiography only a little, one 
surmises that the resulting feelings of 
stifled creativity became an important 


source of the frictions that led to the 
band’s disintegration. Guitarist George 
Harrison, usually considered the best 
instrumentalist in the band, grew espe¬ 
cially frustrated as Paul McCartney 
became increasingly prescriptive about 
what the others should play on his 
songs. Apparently feeling like a glori¬ 
fied session musician, Harrison actual¬ 
ly left the band briefly during the 
unpleasant recording of the Let It Be 
album. 

It may seem trivial to dwell on the 
musical chemistry among the four 
Beatles. Lennon and McCartney were 
exceptionally gifted songwriters. But 
there were other exceptional songwrit¬ 
ers working in the same idiom. The 
Kinks’ Ray Davies, for example, 
matched both Lennon’s stinging wit 
and passion and McCartney’s stream¬ 
ing melodicism. But while Davies’s 
songs hold up as well as Lennon and 
McCartney’s, the Kinks’ records don’t 
hold up as well as the Beatles’, because 
the band’s performances did not bring 


The resulting project never sounded 
like a great band, although at times 
they sounded like great Beatles imita¬ 
tors. The band was the Monkees, the 
prefab four. 

While the Beatles were hardly the 
first rock ’n’ rollers to write their own 
material, they, along with Bob Dylan, 
certainly made it much harder for 
artists who followed them to gain cred¬ 
ibility unless they wrote. The portraits 




as much added value to the songs as 
the Beatles’ did. 

Conveniently enough, 1960s pop 
supplies a rough test of the importance 
of the kind of mutual musical sympa¬ 
thy enjoyed by the Beatles. There was 
another group of four talented, photo¬ 
genic, and appealing young men full of 
whimsical humor, who were brought 
together to record near-perfect pop 
songs by many of the best songwriters 
around. They were backed on records 
by crack session musicians, far better 
schooled musically than the Beatles. 


that Lennon and McCartney paint of 
their contrasting childhoods illumi¬ 
nate the directions in which each 
would later develop as a songwriter. 

McCartney grew up in a musical 
household with cosy, hearthstone val¬ 
ues. His father and uncle played horns 
in a jazz band. His father was also a 
self-taught pianist who entertained at 
the family’s annual New Year’s Eve 
party, a role which Paul eventually 
inherited. Paul loved popular music 
before he was exposed to rock ’n’ roll, 
and in his family, music was a means of 
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providing pleasure and binding people 
together. 

Abandoned by his father and moth¬ 
er, John was raised by a surrogate 
mother, his Aunt Mimi. The radio was 
seldom on in the house, and he discov¬ 
ered the broader world of music only 
through the medium of rock ’n’ roll. 
Creative, self-absorbed, and carrying 
the burden of double abandonment, he 
sought expressive outlets in drawing 



and writing poems and stories. For 
him, rock ’n’ roll was a medium of per¬ 
sonal expression, a safely non-poufy 
one for an outwardly tough and rebel¬ 
lious but emotionally wounded teen in 
the brawling, working-class port of 
Liverpool. 

Against this background, it seems 
natural that Lennon’s songs tended to 
be more personal, raw, and lyrically 
experimental—but more closely teth¬ 
ered as music to the folk and blues- 
based structural conventions of rock ’n’ 
roll. McCartney’s songs were typically 
safer, sunnier—some would say empti¬ 
er—in lyrical content, but more inven¬ 
tive melodically and harmonically, 
borrowing unabashedly from British 
music hall tradition and ranging far 
afield from rock conventions. 

The Lennon-McCartney partner¬ 
ship was unusual, though not without 
precedent. Instead of the usual com¬ 
poser-lyricist songwriting team, both 
wrote music and lyrics. In the early 
years, they tended to write jointly (in 
part, because touring placed them in 
constant proximity to each other). Lat¬ 
er, they wrote separately for the most 


part, though still under the Lennon- 
McCartney rubric, and the differences 
in their writing grew more pro¬ 
nounced. 

They split credit and writers’ royal¬ 
ties on every song that either wrote, 
and the fact that they maintained the 
fifty-fifty split all through the Beatles 
years is moving testimony to their 
enormous confidence in each other’s 
ability as a songwriter. If either had 



failed to maintain rough parity over 
the years with the other, the deal 
would have failed. The arrangement, 
struck in naivete when the pair were 
still very young, proved shrewd in 
practice. It eliminated the financial 
stakes from the competition (keen 
enough without that) between the two 
to have their own songs chosen for 
albums and singles. The deal that 
manager Brian Epstein made for them 
with song publisher Dick James, on 
the other hand, was so bad that it still 
rankles McCartney, who justifiably 
complains that he is only “on for 15 
percent” of “Yesterday,” the most 
recorded song of the century. 

Each partner in this complicated 
and fabulously successful relation 
apparently felt a need to justify himself 
in terms of the other’s strengths. 
McCartney seems to have viewed the 
Anthology as an opportunity to dispel 
once and for all his image as a saccha¬ 
rine balladeer, the cute Beatle adored 
by teenaged girls and, worse, their par¬ 
ents. He protests with embarrassing 
frequency that he too was kind of arty 
and avant garde (when John was still 


living in the stockbroker belt with his 
first wife), and that he too was a true 
rock ’n’ roller who could write and sing 
with wild abandon. But all too often he 
gives himself away, as when he 
describes arriving early at the studio 
every day for a week to sing “Oh! Dar¬ 
ling” by himself, so that his voice 
would sound suitably strained when 
the time came to record. 

John, for his part, seems to have suf¬ 
fered through periods of intense anxi¬ 
ety provoked by Paul’s unearthly facili¬ 
ty in turning out lithe, lovely melodies. 
Just as Paul protests that, after all, he 
wrote the raucous “Helter Skelter,” so 
too John was given to reminding Beat¬ 
les’ fans and, one suspects, himself, 
that he had written his share of elegant 
melodies, such as “In My Life” (for 
which Paul irritatingly attempts to 
grab too much credit in the book) and 
“Across the Universe.” One suspects, 
however, that John, unlike Paul, would 
have understood that harping on the 
point would tend to convey an impres¬ 
sion opposite to the intended one. 

T he perennial question—Lennon 
or McCartney?—resolves itself 
into a question about what popular 
music is supposed to do. Those who 
believe it is primarily a medium for 
communication will prefer Lennon. 
Those who believe it is primarily a 
medium for creating beauty are apt to 
prefer McCartney. 

The mutual defensiveness and anxi¬ 
ety the two provoked in each other is a 
pity. When one thinks of the long peri¬ 
od of vapid and infantile, pureed pop 
that saturated the teen market in the 
late 1950s and early 1960s before the 
rise of the Beatles, one realizes how 
badly music needed John Lennon’s 
honesty and emotional heat. And 
when one thinks of the tuneless propa¬ 
ganda of today’s rap and the static 
drone of club music, one misses Paul 
McCartney’s gentle melodies and dedi¬ 
cated craftsmanship. In fact, when one 
thinks about it, one may conclude that 
in the combination of their comple¬ 
mentary talents, John Lennon and 
Paul McCartney raised popular music 
to a peak of balanced artistry we are 
unlikely to see again soon. ♦ 
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Madeleine Albright and a delegation of State Department diplomats 
swoon during their visit with North Korean tyrant Kim Jong II. 

—News item 


l Parody 



Chapter 12 


My Glorious Life:The Memoirs of Kim Jong II 


Pick Up Chicks 


How to 


Communist Dictator 

15 Minutes 


to Babe Magnet in 

Brush your hair straight up (makes you look taker). 

Wear a Mao jacket. (Guerrilla uniforms work for bearded dicta- 
^c—r^tm Arafat, etc.—but the sensitive Mao jacket says Simp 


Show that big planetarium-sized belly (reminds ner um ^ 
citizens of your country, you’re getting three square meals a day). 

Throw a Nuremberg-style rally. (Nothing makes a girl’s toes tingle 
more than the sight of 50,000 strapping young fanatics witting to 
commit mass suicide on your behalf.) 

Mention that you like jazz (in the realm of dictator sexbombs, one 
name stands above all others Yuri Andropov). 
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